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LOCKED-UP ALIVE FOR A MILLION YEARS? 


SOMETHING NEW 
AND WONDERFUL 

IF IT IS TRUE 

Are There Living Things on 
Earth Older than Mankind ? 

STRANGE STORY FROM PARIS 

; Here is something which seems too 
wonderful to believe/ even in this age 
of marvels. It is a great discovery in 
amber. . Amber taught us our first 
lesson in electricity, and, if the new 
discovery proves true; it will have 
taught us' another lesson still, full of 
wonder almost beyond belief. ... 

It is said that a well-known Paris 
scientist, Dr. Galippe of the French 
Academy of Science, has found living 
microbes imprisoned in amber, and if 
that is true it means that these microbes 
may have been alive certainly, thousands 
of years, probably hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, and possibly millions of years. 

Revolution in Knowledge 

We must wait to see if all the grown¬ 
up newspapers tell us is true. What 
they ask us to believe is that these 
microbes found in a piece of fossilised 
amber may probably be among the 
very’ earliest elements possessing life oii 
the;earth. We shall see. -X 
' Certainly if the news is well founded 
it will be a tremendous revolution in 
knowledge, ’ for amber is rarely less 
than hundreds of thousands of years 
old, and is very often millions, so that 
it might well be that these microbes 
have been alive since those far-distant 
days before man walked about the 
earth, if they are alive. 

Amber is a- fossil; every bit -in the 
world has become mineralised, like 
coal. Thousands or millions of years 
ago amber was simply a gum exuding 
from cone-bearing trees, like the resin 
from our conifers ; but it is so old that 
the entire genus and species of trees 
which produced it have passed away. 

Fishing for Amber 

As the gum trickled down the trunks 
of the trees it imprisoned flies and 
insects, and many of these insects are 
of species no longer in existence. The 
resin dropped into the soil, or was 
washed into the rivers and seas, arid in 
the course of long ages it became fossil¬ 
ised. It is found mainly in the Baltic 
Sea, where storms throw it up on shore, 
or it is brought up in fishermen’s nets. 

We find it in coal; we also find it 
at times down in the clay on which 
London is built. 

Yet for all its age it has been, this 
French scientist believes,’ a cradle as 
well as a tomb'; a tomb of short-lived 
insects, a cradle of microbes which must 
have. been among the most primitive 
life-forms ever existing on land. . We 
have known that microbes may maintain 
life for ages ; that they cannot be killed 
by frost; that they defy the heat of 
boiling water ; and we are taught’ to 
believe that plagues may arise from long- 


liyed germs; but these microbes from 
amber may have defied death for ages. 

■ Scientists have said that, supposing a 
ca'tasfrophe were to befall the sun and 
leave our earth to freeze, life would not' 
become-extinct here ; if at some future 
day wc came under the influence of 


The chimney of the Ashley Cement 
Works at East Greenwich is i .jo feet 
high, and on it there were working not 
long ago two steeplejacks. 

A gusty wind was blowing, and it 
blew down on them the poisonous fumes 
from the chimney-top, so that one of 
them became insensible on the plank’on 

which they stood to work. . 

The. other, though very ill with tiic 
foul gas, had enough presence of mind 
to bind . his insensible mate firmly on 
the plank, and just enough strength to 
descend before he collapsed. - . _ - 

’ Hundreds of people below saw what 
was happening, but only one gave 
effective help.' This was' Mr. - Horace 
Charles Powell, of Jedburgh Row, 


another benevolent sun the. lowliest 
types of life would still be alive here, 
and would revive and re-stock the 
earth ; and this new discovery in amber, 
if time proves it true, suggests that 
their dream is -right. We shall return 
to the subject again. •• - - 


Plaistow, who made his way to the ladder, 
up the chimney, and climbed to where 
the unconscious man was tied on the 
plank. ' Having unlaslied him, he'stayed 
by him till the steeplejack who had 
descended felt himself sufficiently re¬ 
covered to climb the lofty ladder again. 

Then the two rescuers, both suffering 
from the gas, lowered the unconscious 
man to the ground' by a; rope,' and 
followed him down by the ladder. - • 

When lie was asked about his splendid 
feat, Mr. Powell, the volunteer rescuer, 
said modestly.: "■ I don’t count myself 
brave ; but I’d- climb to the moon to 
save a comrade.” There rings the true 
note of the hero,’ thc'man who is- brave 
as a matter of course. 


BRIGAND IN HIS 
CASTLE 

FARMER BOY’S REIGN 
OF TERROR 

Extraordinary Adventure in 
Saxony 

TOWNS HELD UP 

The extraordinary antics of Max 
Iiolz, ldnema showman of Falkenstein, 
in Saxony, prove how near we live to 
the violent savagery of the Middle Ages 
if once the restraints of the law are 
flung aside. ■ 

If anyone, five years ago, had pictured 
a knight riding forth from his castle 
to burn, kill, and steal right and left, 
and carry home his booty, backed by a 
company of armed followers and defiant 
of the . powers that usually preserve 
order, . we should have said such a 
picture was overdrawn and foolish. 
However romantic it might seem to 
lovers of thrilling stories for boys, - it 
could not happen, and so to imagine 
it as happening was silly. 

But it has happened. Once sweep 
away the power that preserves order 
and suppresses the thief, and nob.odv 
can say what weird happenings will 
follow. The man who has most strength 
and the quickest use of his gun becomes 
a law to himself, and others must look¬ 
out for safety as best they can. 

From Words to Deeds 

Max Holz was a German farmer’s 
boy who wandered to England, when 
he was 16, and began to/train himself 
as aii engineer. Then he went back to 
Germany and started doing whatever 
talking Was necessary in a kinema show. 

In the confusion that followed the 
attempt by the German army to seize 
Berlin, Holz collected a band of daring 
and reckless men, who seized arms and 
were able to terrify anysmall town. 

Then they went forth plundering, 
burning, and slaughtering, before carry¬ 
ing off their spoils to the castle of 
Falkenstein, their headquarters. 

For several weeks Max Holz, the 
ex-engineer and showman, ruled accord¬ 
ing to his own wishes over the manu¬ 
facturing hill district of Vogtlarid, 
around the town of Plauen. 

Brigand Captured at Last 

Towns were fined, houses were burned, 
and the whole district was terrorised. 
Max Holz played the part of a robber 
chieftain of olden times. 

But his reign was bound to be short, 
as he knew, and so he made the most 
of his time for doing as he liked. Behind 
him were the mountains and the frontier 
of Czecho-Slovakia, over which he could 
at any time try to escape pursuit. 

Then gradually the troops who obeyed 
the German Government dosed in on 
the robber band, and its members 
slipped away over the mountains as 
the pursuit became dangerous. Finally 
•the brigand chief was captured at 
Marienbad, and taken off to prison. 


Will America Lose tier National Eagle? 



Owing to its destruction in the State oi Alaska, the American eagle is in peri! of utter extinction* 
and only a Federal Law can save it. See page 7 


THRILLING RESCUE OF A STEEPLEJACK 
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TWO FRIENDS ON 
THE HILLTOP 

CECIL RHODES AND HIS 
COMRADE 

Hewing out a Resting-place on 
the Matoppo Hills 

IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED 

Out of the mighty rock of the Matoppo 
Hills, in Rhodesia, men are hewing a 
tomb for the remains of Sir Starr 
Jameson, the Dr. Jim of South African 
history. He goes to lie beside Cecil 
Rhodes, his friend and chief. 

Rhodes died 18 years ago, and was 
buried among the great boulders of the 
hills that overlook Bulawayo in that 
land to which he has given his name. 
Jameson passed away in November, 
1917, desiring that when the war should 
finish his remains might rest with those 
of the man he loved. His body has lain 
since.'then in a church at Kensal Rise, 
London, and is now to go to the land 
where once he was the cause of strife and 
bitterness and international danger. 

Man Who Made a Fortune 

Rhodes and Jameson both went to 
South Africa iii order that they might 
save their lives, threatened in our damp 
climate by tuberculosis ; and the two 
invalids became the strong men of the 
continent. Rhodes made a huge fortune 
from gold and diamonds, and, with a 
passion for extending the British empire, 
embarked on vast schemes of Imperial 
importance for the acquisition of terri¬ 
tory. Jameson practised as a doctor, 
was brought in touch with the Colossus, 
became his friend and intimate, and 
ultimately lhs closest associate. 

One outcome of their collaboration was 
tiie Jameson Raid into the Boer Trans¬ 
vaal Republic. The raid failed, and 
discredited both men. Jameson was sen- 



Cecil Rhodes Dr. Jameson 


tenced in England to r5 months’ 
imprisonment, but was released after a 
fow months. 

Returning to Africa, he was re¬ 
established in public favour, but not 
till after the Boer War, which was 
indirectly the outcome of the raid. 

Rhodes and Jameson were sinners 
the world forgave. They sought to act 
in the 19th century as men of their type 
acted in Elizabeth’s days, and the world 
could-not tolerate that. But, in spite 
of all, it was felt that they meant well. 

Great Will of an Empire Builder 

They admitted their wrong. Jameson 
used to say, “ Yes, but I hope I have 
atoned." Rhodes prepared a magni¬ 
ficent expiation. He left a will which 
was, perhaps, the most striking docu¬ 
ment of the sort since Caesar’s. Among 
many public benefactions lie established 
scholarships at Oxford for sons of the 
Empire, and for Americans and Ger¬ 
mans, in order that the world might be 
brought together and peace made easier. 

When he heard himself reviled for his 
record he used to say," Never mind. I 
know what I have got here ” (pointing to 
the pocket which contained his will). ‘‘I 
know that I shall be understood and 
forgiven when I am gone.” 

He judged rightly, for we have all for¬ 
given him. We have pardoned Dr. 
Jim as well, and there will be many a 
tear-moistened eye when, on May 22, 
these two great men are brought together 
again, in the rocky tomb in the Matoppo 
—in death, as in life, not divided. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


SEEING INTO THINGS 


FLYING REPTILE 



There were 235,172 season-ticket 
holders on British Railways in 1919. 1 

A new aerial lighthouse has been in¬ 
stalled at Croydon, and will flash every 
five seconds from sunset to sunrise. 

The Canadian Government is being 
urged to complete the railway which 
will join Hudson Bay with the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 


Left in the TramS 

Over 30,000 things were left in the 
trains of Liverpool last year, anil over 
■20,000 were never claimed. 


More Cotton in India 

Over thirteen million acres of cotton 
are now being grown in India, compared 
with eleven million acres in 191S. 

A Gossip with the Horses 

Charged at Aldershot with loitering 
in army stables, a civilian pleaded that he 
\yent there to gossip with the horses. 

Wireless Phonographic Record 

A gramophone record has bcc-n made 
at Marconi House of a voice speaking 
through space by wireless telephone, 
30 miles away. 

The Man With the Jar 

Another way of using your time. 
A costermonger of Deptford is pro¬ 
posing to walk to Brighton balancing 
a jar on his head ! 

Dear Berlin 

The cost of living in Berlin is' still 
rising. Rice is 10s. Sd. a pound and 
bread costs nearly six times as much as 
it did before the war. 


A Train Falls into a Street 

A train jumping the metals on an 
overhead railway in New York, one of 
its cars plunged” into a crowded street 
40 feet below, injuring 12 people. 

Something Comes Down 

A naval lieutenant of Portsmouth, 
was so overjoyed on the receipt of his 
Navy prize money that he reduced the 
rent of one of his tenants by £10 a year. 

A £50,000 Stone 

The largest ml cut precious stone in 
tire world has just been discovered in 
the United States. It is a black opal of 
about 21 cubic inches, valued at/^o.ooo. 

Honesty Among the Nations 

The Esthonians counted the eight 
million roubles in gold received from 
Russia and found five roubles too many, 
which they promptly returned to Russia. 

Wireless Danger Signal 

The French are experimenting with a 
new type of wireless railway signal, 
whereby an alarm will be rung in the 
engine cab should the driver pass a 
signal set at danger. 

The Cost of Waiting 

The streets of London are not a 
garage for motor-cars, and a motorist 
who allowed his car to stand in the 
street for an hour and forty minutes 
has been fined a guinea. 

Talking to a Train 

An American railroad company is 
having wireless telegraph and telephone 
apparatus fixed in all its trains and 
terminal stations, enabling communica¬ 
tion to be kept up during all journeys. 

450 Years at One Farm 

Mr. YV. D. Hope, who has just died 
at the age of 83, lived at Cherry Tree 
Farm, near Harrietsham, in Kent, all 
his life, and his family has held the same 
farm for four centuries and a half. 

A Pleasure Tax for Pain 

Nearly all the big, free hospitals in 
the country are on the verge of ruin. 
Lord Knutsford suggests that a special 
tax on all amusements should be paid 
towards the relief of pain at these 
poverty-burdened institutions. 

Queen Victoria’s Letters ■ 

A lady who lias lately died left some 
letters from Queen Victoria to be 
burned unread, and this was done. 
This reminds a correspondent that 
Queen Victoria’s letters were one of 
the greatest publishing failures of 
recent years. Nobody wanted them. 


WHAT THE X-RAY CAMERA 
CAN DO 

How Science Saves Bad Temper 
on the Golf Links 

NOTHING TOO DENSE TO 
SEE THROUGH 

Some very interesting facts have been 
revealed in a recent lecture on the 
progress made in radiography, or the 
taking of X-ray pictures. 

The power to look through what we 
used to call solid matter, and to see what 
is inside it, has been greatly increased," 
and now there is 110 stuff in the world so 
thick and dense as to prevent it being seen 
through and photographed as if it were 
thin and, in a large degree, transparent. 

When radiography was being tried in 
1896 it took an exposure of 20 minutes to 
get a shadowgraph picture of the bones 
in the hand. Now it can be done far 
better in one-hundredth part of a second. 

One of the most interesting pictures 
shown by the lecturer. Major Kaye, 


The Daily Crush 

Every night and morning sees 
thousands of Londoners engaged 
in a wild scramble for a place on a 
bus or in the tubes. 

People 110 longer think of. a seat, 
but count themselves Jucky if they 
can stand. For half a dozen who 
get in a dozen are left lamenting. 

It is a legacy left us by the war, 
this crush,, as a’re most of the incon¬ 
veniences we have to put up with. 

Before the war in one week : 

14 millions rode in 3000 buses. 
Now 16 millions crowd in 2700 buses. 

And we must consider ourselves 
fortunate that the number of 
buses is not much smaller, for 
IjOO went to the front, and had 
many more “ gone west ” our 
problem would be knottier still. 

Tube passengers have increased. 
There used to be 3,000,000 a week. 
Now there are 4,000,000 a week. 

Another cause of crowding is 
that, with shorter working hours, 
the factory worker travels at the 
same time as the office worker. 

The same number of trains run 
now as in pre-war days,, and, as 
they pass through busy stations 43 
an hour, there is no room for more. 

The only hope is to lengthen each 
train, but this cannot be done 
until new rolling-stock is built. 

And the remedy for that is Work. 


showed the hand of an Egyptian 
princess in its mummy wrappings, as 
she was buried more than 6 000 years ago. 
All the bones could be seen quite dearly, 
and on one finger—the third—was a ring. 
, One of the uses of radiography is that 
it shows whether the elastic core of a 
golf ball is plumb in the middle of the 
ball, or is out of the centre. If it is not 
in the middle the flight of the ball will be 
untrue, and the player will be blaming 
himself for his bad stroke when the fault 
is in the ball. So, by enabling faults to 
be detected in a golf ball, science may 
save a player’s bad temper on the links ! 

Radiography has been very useful in 
discovering diseases hidden otherwise 
from observation. It will also reveal 
differences in the composition of things 
that look alike, as, for example, real 
diamonds and paste ornaments that 
imitate diamonds. 

TWO ANIMALS IN ONE TRAP 

An Inverness postman has made a 
peculiar find, A rabbit was apparently 
being chased by a ferret when one hind¬ 
leg of the rabbit became caught in a 
trap, the fore-legs of the ferret being 
caught at the same time. There they 
remained captive, hunted and hunter. 


A Monster From the 
Ancient World 

BURIED IN A LOST SEA 

There has lately been mounted in the 
New York Museum of Natural History 
a great- toothless flying reptile of the 
pterodactyl class, called the pteranodon. 
It is the only mounted specimen in an 
American museum. There is one, how¬ 
ever, in the British Museum, which was 
found by Air. Handel Martin, who also 
found,the American specimen. 

Mr. Martin is the curator of the 
Geological Museum of Kansas Univer¬ 
sity, Kansas being the State where these 
extinct flying reptiles are found. 

Once Kansas was the bed of a sea,- 
over which these monster reptiles flew, 
and their remains lie in the chalk beds 
at the bottom of Ibis dried-up sea. 

The stretch of the wings of the' 
pteranodon was seven yards from wing- 
tip to wing-tip, about half as wide again 
as the stretch of the wings of the 
greatest bird we know-—the condor. 

It is supposed to have snatched its 
food from the waters as it ranged in 
swift flight over seas that no longer 
exist. Photograph on page 12 


STRIKE IN THE LIFT 
Walking a Quarter of a Mile 
Upstairs 

-The American people are very proud 
of their huge city buildings and the swift 
lifts that whirl you to the top of them. 

They think nothing of a building 30 
storeys high. The Woolworth building 
in New York, fully described in “ My 
Magazine ” not long ago, has 55 storeys, 
and accommodates about 10,000 people. 
But a new danger has now appeared, for 
the lil't-operators have gone on strike. 

Imagine what that means ! You 
arrive home tired and longing to get into 
your cosy flat, nearly a quarter of a mile 
high, in the clearer upper air, and you 
find the lift is not being worked, so you 
have 55 storeys to climb. 

Supposing each storey carries you up 
ten feet, that is a half-hour’s climb, for 
mountaineers reckon 1000 feet of height 
in an hour a reasonable pace. 

The skyscraper strike is the most 
modern terror. It maroons in the upper 
storeys all but the strongest. - 


THE SAFE WAY 
An Exhibition of Danger Points 

The Factory Department of the Home 
Office is busy preparing an extremely 
useful new exhibition. 

Every year many people are killed by 
machinery of various kinds, and that is 
what will always happen unless such 
safeguards are made that the machinery 
cannot kill those who misuse it. 

At the exhibition every kind of 
machinery that can catch, or trap, or 
squeeze, or whirl round, or cut, or throw 
down people, or hurt or kill them, will 
be shown at work, with inventions 
attached for making injury impossible. 

In this way careless or foolish people 
will be protected against themselves, as 
well.as against the machinery. 

Forms of danger that are not so easily 
visible will be guarded against, such 
as poisonous fumes, and clogging dust, 
and germs that cause disease; anil 
everyone will be able to see the ways of 
safety through the-workaday world. 


LONDON SCHOOL JOURNEYS 

A headmistress of a London school 
writes to say that the London County 
Council is not allowing any school 
journey free. 

It is only making a grant towards 
expenses, according to the needs of the 
school, and no part of this grant may be 
spent on fares. We are obliged to our 
correspondent for this correction. 

Our previous statement would, as she 
gays, be likely to raise false hopes. 
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SWAYING TOWERS 

WHO IS TRYING TO 
FRIGHTEN WESTMINSTER? 

Campanile of the Great 
. Cathedral 

SAFE THOUGH CROOKED 

Somebody lias been trying to frighten 
the people who live round Westminster 
Cathedral. 

Front'time to time people who live 
near .great factory or mine chimneys, 
tall towers, or lofty spires, are made 
uneasy- by the feeling that they do not 
stand straight upright, or that they sway 
under the. gusty pushes of . wild winds. 
But though some falls are recorded, 
especially with chimneys with a narrow 
ba.se, the danger is slight. 

It is now being said that the great 
tower of Westminster Roman Catholic 
Cathedral is three feet out of the true 
perpendicular, and the graceful spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral four feet. But these 
variations, if they exist, are much too 
small to affect the stability of such large 
and firmly based structures. 

The twisted spire of Chesterfield 
church is six feet out of the upright, and 
looks as if it were more ; and the famous 
Leaning Tower of Pisa is over 16 feet 
beyond the perpendicular, and stands* 
on a foundation no wider than the tower 
itself; yet it has stopd for 570 years. 

; AH. tall buildings, however solid they 
may .be, sway somewhat,with the wind. 
A lofty chimney shaft can be seen to 
oscillate at the top under the blows of 
a violent, gusty- gale, and yet remain 
perfectly safe, if the workmanship is good. 
The .conditions needed for bearing .such 
stresses without-danger arc well under¬ 
stood by engineers, find the veal sensation 
is not in the slanting tower, but in the 
minds of folk who like to frighten others. 


WHO IS THE MAN IN THE 
BOX? 

Queer Old Man in a London 
Church 

In a box in the porch of a City of 
-London, church, St. James’s, Gaiiick- 
liithe,. is a mummy, a British mummy. 
■From time to time attention is called to 
it, and the question asked, Who was he ? 

Well, nobody knows. Someone sug¬ 
gests that, lie may have been a lord 
mayor, but that is a guess to.stir,up 
interest. He may have been anyone 
of a hundred interesting personages, or 
he may not. 

What is certain is that he has been 
in the vaults of the church since before 
the great Fire of London ; that he 
can be seen through a glass lid, and is 
in good condition; that film-makers 
desire a loan of him ; that £30 has been 
offered for him ; that the Royal College 
of Surgeons will give him house-room; 
but that the rector thinks it is better 
that fie shall stay where lie is, on eccle¬ 
siastical ground, an unsolved mystery. 

If those who preserved this forgotten 
body had known it would become a 
mere curiosity they would have seen 
the unwisdom of leaving him as he lies. 

THE WAY TO SPEND 
MONEY 

Better Education Coming 

The. money to be spent on education 
in the United Kingdom in the coming 
year is £ 15,000,000 more than was spent 
last year : that is, ^56,000,000. 

As all the money asked for is planned 
to provide something which is thought 
to be better than something wc now 
have, the effect should be very helpful. 

Nearly a quarter of a. million pounds 
is to be spent on scientific research in ad¬ 
dition to what was spent yearly before, 
so that discovery should be quickened.- 

Thc large increase is partly due to the 
holding back from expenditure during 
the war ; but it is also due to a grow- 
. ing belief in the value of education. 


A DOG’S MARKET DAY 

True Yorkshire Story 

The following incident is related by a Bed¬ 
fordshire reader. • 

A Brigliouse butcher used to travel 
every Wednesday morning, with his 
collie dog, by train to Wakefield cattle- 
market, leaving a few minutes to eight, 
fie would make Several calls on his way. 

One morning, however, he missed the 
train, and took the next, which left him 
no time for his calls, so that he went 
straight to the market. 

Never after that day could his dog he 
induced to go with him by the first 
train ; but she would always follow by 
the second. She seemed lo know that 
in this way she would he in time for the 
business at the market, to which she 
proceeded straight from the station. 

Another train, for Huddersfield, 
started sometimes before and some¬ 
times after the Wakefield train, from 
the same platform, but she never once 
tried to enter it. She quite understood 
which was the Wakefield train. And she 
invariably chose a third-class carriage. 


MY ISLAND 

By a Ten-Year-Old Boy 

From a Welsh school we have received 
some descriptions of walks by observant 
teii-year-old children. Here is a specimen, 
a sort of prose version of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poem “This was the world, and 
l was King.”. 

■ Last night I went down to the brook. 
In the middle was a large alder tree, and 
there is water running on both sides. 

. It was like a real island, but a large 
branch of a tree across the brook formed 
a' lovely bridge for me to go across. 

On one side of the island was a little 
patch of wood anemones, mingled with 
ivy and some water.plants. 

After getting a plant of every kind 
1 went over to the other side of my 
island, as I call it. 

Here were some tall plants which bear 
a spike of blue flowers in’summer. After 
getting some of the roots I found they 
were tuberous. In the middle was a 
little holly tree, which I know is a 
favourite place for birds to build in. 

DOG SEEsT DANGER 
And Calls a Man to the Rescue 

A grown-up Cumberland reader sends this 
account of a dog’s desire to help in danger. 

While getting a heater out of the fire 
for ironing, Vic's mistress fell face down¬ 
wards on the fire in a fit. 

The dog, seeing what had happened, 
rushed out barking to passers-bj-, and at 
last seized a man by the trouser leg and 
tried to drag him to the house. He fol¬ 
lowed to complain, and so found Vic's 
mistress. She was taken to the hospital, 
and -her life was saved, though she lost 
her sight. 

Afterwards Vic would never leave her, 
except to go into the street to watch for 
her master. On seeing him she would 
give a bark of joy, and run in to let 
her mistress know that he was near. 

MY GUINEA-PIG 
And What I Have Taught Him 

B'J a Croydon Boy 

A Croydon boy, who makes pets of guinea 
pigs, sends us this interesting account. 

I have read that guinea-pigs are not 
intelligent, and do not show much 
affection for their keepers ; but I have 
not found it so. 

I bought my guinea-pig when he was 
full grown. First I taught him his nanie, 
and lie knows it. Then I taught him to 
beg when lie was told to. Now he begs 
for food without being told. 

Then I taught him to understand the 
meanings of “ Yes ” and “ No." He 
also knows “ Go home." He recognises 
my voice when I have been out, and 
when I come near he whistles before he 
has seen me. Jf I scold him he chatters 
his teeth. When food is about he begs 
till lie gets something ; and he knows 
whcreriiis food is kept. 


WONDERS THE 
PRINCE WILL SEE 

MAN WHO CONTROLS 
THE GEYSERS 

Interesting Natural Spectacle 
in New Zealand 

By a Boy of the Dominion 

A bright New Zealand boy, who went out 
to Gisborne from Nottingham, sends us these 
notes in anticipation of the visit of the Prince. 

New Zealand is waiting eagerly for 
the Prince. European and native races 
are alike talking of how they will show 
him their many marvels. 

The native chiefs have joined hands 
to welcome their new chief at the villages 
near the tourist town of Rotorua. The 
rival tribes, once enemies, will now 
compete in a new way for tlie favour of 
their visitor. 

Here the wonders of the hot under¬ 
ground waters are to be seen. On the 
edge of the lake of Rotorua are pools of 
boiling niud, ponds of boiling water, 
and running brooks of steaming over¬ 
flow from the higher land. 

In the midst of these sights arc the 
more sensational wonders of the geysers. 
Nine of them rise from a bed of silica, 
hundreds of yards across. 

Geyser Displays, to Order 

Below, a subterranean lake is con¬ 
stantly boiling, and it bursts through 
crevices in the silica in jets of mud and 
clean water. 

By patient observation the' caretaker, 
who is a Leicestershire man, has been 
able to time the outbursts of the geysers 
to suit the tourists who come to see them. 
Each day, in calm weather, lie provides 
an outburst of steam and water at about 
four o’clock. How does he manage it ? 

The sketch shows what he does. In 
the sketch some of the nine natural open¬ 
ings will bs seen, all going down.through 



The famous geyser the Prince will see working 


the crovvn of earth and silica to the 
cavern where the hot lake is boiling. 
The caretaker found that if he covered 
some of the outlets, the main one, the 
Cauldron, became agitated and boiled 
over quickly. When this happened 
the outburst reached first the outlet 
Potiitu, and threw up a jet of steam and 
water to the height of a two-storey 
building, the eruption - continuing for 
20 minutes. 

The atmosphere around then became 
a mass of steam, through which the 
sunlight played, making a lovely show 
of rainbow colours. 

Colony’s True Pride 

The geyser can be made to play by 
giving the waters, through the main 
opening, an emetic of shredded soap. 
This alkali dose causes an immediate 
disturbance below, and an eruption 
begins, and goes on until the intrusive 
soap is ejected. 

We may be sure the Prince will enjoy 
these wonders, but he will enjoy some¬ 
thing else, too. New Zealand does not 
depend on strange sights chiefly for her 
attractions. Her natural beauty and 
fertility arc her pride, even more than 
her curiosities, and those sons of hers 
who came over to the British Motherland 
made for themselves a reputation of 
which New Zealand may be justly proud. 

Not only were they brave, but they 
were fine, self-respecting, and in every 
way well behaved, and the Prince will 
greet them, we may be sure, as a man 
who loves fine Anzac manhood 


nation’s book 

OF HEALTH 

CARING FOR THE NEXT 
GENERATION 

Beginning of a New Age 

HOW THE STATE WILL KEEP ITS 
EYE ON US AS WE GROW UP 

By Our Political Correspondent 

At last, slowly, after bit-by-bit ad¬ 
vances, the British nation is beginning 
to attend to its health. 

To be healthy is the first require¬ 
ment it we are to bo happy and pros¬ 
perous, each of us independently and 
all of us as a nation. Yet wo have 
never tackled the need for health 
seriously as a whole ; our governments 
have only touched it in a half-hearted 
way, here and there. 

The fault has been that each family, 
or each person, has been supposed to 
have a right to do as it likes with itself. 
But, as regards health, there is no such 
right, for one person who, by careless¬ 
ness, ignorance, or vice, becomes ill may 
cause twenty others to be ill. In health 
each is his brother’s keeper. 

Everyone’s Bill of Health 

Now the time has come when people 
are to be made to see their duty towards 
themselves and others in being healthy, 
or being known as unhealthy and dan¬ 
gerous. From birth every child will 
have its health record, and that record 
will be kept up through • life. There 
will be no escape. What the child is in 
health will be known on its register. 

It is Sir George Newman, the Chief of 
the School Medical Department, who 
is planning this, working with Dr. 
Addison, who is in charge of the Ministry 
of Health. 

Every child,.from its birth, will pass 
into the nation’s care to the extent of 
having its state of health registered. 
When it is, old enough to appear in 
school it will come there with its health 
record through its nursery days. 

Danger of Disease 

•If it passes on to a secondary school 
•its health statement will go with it as 
certainly as its name and age. 

When it is drafted from school to work 
there will be the life-long health certifi¬ 
cate, with a corresponding entry in the 
nation’s great book of health, to suggest 
what kind of work it ought.to try to do, 
and what kind of work is unsuitable. 

The advantages of this system are 
very great. By keeping an eye con¬ 
stantly on the unhealthy, the Ministry of 
Health will be able to trace diseases to 
their beginning. They will see how 
they start and how they spread, and they 
will have the right to separate those wlio 
are dangerous, through b'ad health, from 
those whom they would injure. 

Greatest of National Needs 

But, most of all, the register of health 
will be a reminder to millions of people 
that they may be healthy if they will be 
wise, seeking health in the right way ; 
that they have no right to be unhealthy 
and endanger the health of others; and 
that if they will not observe the plain 
laws of health, which are clear, they 
will be marked men and women, un¬ 
successful in life, and be bound to sub¬ 
mit themselves to such restrictions in 
employment and freedom as the well¬ 
being of their fellow-men may make 
necessary. 

Sir George Newman’s new body of 
regulations respecting medical records, 
issued through the Board of Education, 
is the beginning of a new age in health. 
It is a direct challenge to those who, 
through ignorance, stupidity, vice, love 
of secrecy, or wilful disregard of others, 
create, permit, or shelter ill-health, and 
spread it throughout the community. 

* For the first time it gives Health its 
right place, high up among the greatest 
of national needs—a need that can be 
provided for if the public will care enough 
and understand enough. J. D. 
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GIRLS OF THE FUTURE 


THE GREAT TREK 


KINEMA STORIES 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


GUIDES AT WORK AND 
PLAY 

A Day With the Sisters of the 
Scouts 

HOW THEY MAKE THEM¬ 
SELVES USEFUL 

One of tl;e movements of 'great promise 
is the Girl Guide movement, and—though 
tell it not to the Chief Scout—we look 
for the day when the Scouts must look to 
their laurels when the Guides are about. 

It is a little late now, but we gladly find 
room, after a few weeks waiting, for this 
appreciation of a day with a Guide group. 
It is sent in by one who went to see the 
Wimbledon Guides at work and play. 

It took place in a large hall which was 
splendidly suited to the purpose. 

All round the room were stalls on 
which were represented the different 
Guide activities. At the first one I saw 
bicycles being mended. A little lower 
down a Guide was busily caning the seat 
of a chair. While she was working up 
came an inquirer, and I am afraid I eaves¬ 
dropped ; I did so want to know if the 
Guide’s capacity for explaining her work 
was as good as her handiwork. Well, 
it was ; she explained everything easily. 

While looking at her a sign caught my 
attention : “ Knives Sharpened, 2d.” 

There were: heaps, of other interesting 
things ; it was a beehive of industry. 
One Guide was Frencli-polishing a tray, 

Cobbler, Cobbler, Mend My Shoe 

Next door a very different scene met 
me—a Guide in nurse’s uniform standing 
b3>- a bed on which lay a patient reading, 
with a bamboo pole for a book-rest. 

But the ist Wimbledons, who were 
showing all these things, do more than 
nursing; they mend boots and shoes. 
Isn’t that splendid ? There was a Guide 
fastening on a sole of a shoe with the 
smallest gold-lieaded pins. How nice to 
feel independent of cobblers 1 

Next door I found myself in Toyland. 
Such a collection of things—rollers and 
rattles made from tins, golliwogs from 
stockings, all made by the Guides and 
Brownies of the litli Wimbledon. I 
suddenly saw a great favourite of mine 
—the rabbit; a Brownie showed him to 
me with pride, and I was soon telling 
-them all of my family of live bunnies. 

Jumpers 

I went on, and at the next stopping 
place they were all Brownies, just the 
happiest scene imaginable. I said, 
“ What are you doing here ? ” and at 
once I was shown scarves made of wool, 
and shopping baskets made of string. 

On the stage was a lovely camp, with 
three different sorts of tents, a camp 
fire, bridges, and all sorts of camping 
things in miniature, with a big landscape 
behind, painted by the Commissioner. 

On the other side the first stall was 
needlework. There was a Senior Guide 
seated at a machine ; she had some white 
stuff in her hand. Of course, I ought to 
have known that Guides are thrifty, but 
I thought she was perhaps playing at 
work ; but no, she was making a gym 
jumper for one of the Company. I saw 
lace, dresses', and fancy work, and was 
• introduced to the milliner. 

A Thrilling Adventure 

And I saw a very unexpected sight—a 
boy seated comfortably in a chair while 
lie was having his boots polished by a 
very energetic Guide ! I walked across 
and saw . how Domestic Science was 
practised, and, seeing a silver-cleaning 
outfit, 1 took the opportunity of having 
my badge, cleaned. The laundry work 
was extremely interesting, the ironing 
and starching being well done. 

We ended it all with a thrilling ad¬ 
venture—a house on fire—the Guides 
helping by rendering first aid, artificial 
respiration, and hose drill. 

Everyone agreed with me that we had 
a splendid show of Guide work and Guide 
play, and that congratulations are due 
to the Commissioner, Miss Maynard, and 
all the Wimbledon Guiders arid Guides. 


Mankind’s Pilgrimage 
Across the Ages 

WHY IS LIFE NOT SIMPLE? 

Why is human history from its dawn 
until now a tragedy and a confusion ? 

It is because humanity is not inarching 
in one direction. Life is a clash. One of 
our clearest thinkers and preachers, Ed¬ 
ward Sliillito, in his book “The Return to 
God,” published by Hodder& Stoughton 
at 6s. net, has put it in this way : 

“ To those who look at it steadily, 
the human scene presents a picture, not 
of unity, but of confusion. It is like a 
place where two tides meet with clouds 
of foam and the sound of many waters. 
It is this clash which gives to life the 
characteristic quality upon which all 
the tragic poets and inspired seers 
have fastened.” 

A clash of the human soul—that is 
the tragedy of life on the earth. 

The Two Tides 

In two great tides the souls of men 
clash together with clouds of foam and 
with the sound of many waters. If only 
there were one tide*! If only the water 
were moving in one direction! If only 
the sea of the human soul were “ too 
deep for sound or foam ! ” 

Now, this is the curious fact which 
Mr. Sliillito insists upon with great force 
and precision : “ If men did not believe 
in God there would be less confusion in 
the world. The peace might be the 
peace of death, but there would not be 
the present turmoil of conflicting, waters. 
It is because some men believe in God 
and some do not, because of this clash of 
the human soul, that life is a tragedy. 
With God, or without God, there would 
be one steady movement of the human 
soul, either to death or to eternal life.” 

Here is a picture that will reveal to 
you in a moment the whole mystery of 
our confusion. 

High on a hill stands a city. Out from 
its gates pours a tide of people carrying 
their possessions into a far country. 
They have grown tired of the city. 
They have collected their property and 
are going forth to live in another land. 
How rich they look in their fine clothes ! 
What great fortunes they will make in 
the far country with so much money 
jingling in their purses ! It is like a 
triumphal procession, a pageant, a-glori- 
ous excursion. But look closer. 

Marching to God 

This tide of rich humanity clashes 
with another human tide—people return¬ 
ing to the city in rags and misery. This 
other tide represents the great trek 
of humanity back to its true abiding- 
place after the bitter disillusion of the 
wilderness. 

They once set forth rich and happy 
to make their fortunes in a strange land. 
They were once the great trek of hu¬ 
manity away from home, the trek to the 
wilderness. Now they are the home¬ 
ward trek. They thought they could 
live without God; they return in rags 
and poverty to confess their failure. 

Here in a picture is the whole story 
of the human race. Man has not yet 
made up his mind to believe in God. He 
is a host divided against itself. One great 
army is marching away from God ; 
another is marching back to God. And 
there ■ can be no real peace, no lasting 
happiness, no joy without a cloud, until 
the whole army of mankind is marching 
in one direction—marching to God. 


New Films to Look For 

By Our Ktnema Correspondent 

Venturing over the Russo-Finnish 
border some twenty-five miles from 
Petrograd, a bold Swedish kinemato- 
grapher followed the retreating Reds 
as they moved back towards the capital. 

A desolate village, plundered and 
burning, stands as a tragic signpost 
on the road of defeat, while hordes of 
terrified peasants swarm out to meet 
the advancing Finns. “ At Grips with 
the Bolshevists ” is the title of this 
remarkable little film. It lifts a corner 
of the veil of mystery that shrouds the 
sorrows of poor, tortured Russia. 

Although there are no actual battle 
scenes, one of the pictures was taken 
within three hours of an engagement, 
and shows the debris of the dreary 
field. There are also some very human 
portrait studies of Bolshevist prisoners. 

In the Heart of Africa 

Allan Ouartennain’s adventurous 
search for a lost white race in the 
heart of mysterious Central Africa 
makes a splendid film play which 
should be seen by all lovers of Sir H. 
Rider Haggard’s well-known novel, 
“ Allan Quartermain.” The picture was 
produced in South Africa, where the 
stirring battles between the troops of 
the rival queen sisters, Nyleptlia- and 
Sorais, were staged on a tremendous 
scale with the help of Zulu warriors. 

The heroic Umslopagaas, who saved 
the life of Nyleptlia that she might 
marry Sir Henry Curtis, is played by a 
powerfully-built native chieftain. Al¬ 
though he lias never acted before, this 
royal-looking black gives one of the best 
performances in the film. 

A Modem Miracle 

Although it is not possible to photo¬ 
graph the throbbing sound waves by 
which men now talk to each other across 
miles of space, the means of achieving 
this modem miracle are fully illustrated 
in “ The Wonders of Wireless,” a new 
film series produced by the Marconi 
Company. Most fascinating of all,' 
perhaps, are the scenes showing how an 
airman, lost among the mist-mountains 
of the sky, can speak to his earth 
friends through the wireless telephone. 

Direction-finding stations have been 
established—at Pevensey, Lowestoft, 
and Chelmsford—for tlid assistance of 
straying aircraft. The listener at each 
station carefully notes the angle at 
; which the call from the clouds reaches 
him, and a comparison of these observa¬ 
tions on a chart at the Chelmsford 
controlling centre indicates the location 
of the speaker, whose bearings are imme¬ 
diately wirelessed to him. The method 
by which these conversations are carried 
on. is explained in pictures. 

A Stupid Game 

Perhaps the greatest of all the film 
players who earn their living by risking 
their lives is Harry Houdini, the cele¬ 
brated “ Handcuff King." 

Originally a humble locksmith, Hou¬ 
dini rapidly mastered his trade, and then 
conceived the idea of going on the stage 
as a handcuff expert. 

So wonderful was his skill in extricat¬ 
ing himself from manacles, chains, and 
bonds that he soon became celebrated. 
He demonstrated bis powers by escaping 
from the strongest prisons. 

As the hero .of a film which has just 
been shown privately in London, Hou¬ 
dini planned to leap in mid-air from one 
aeroplane to another, while the incident 
was filmed from a third machine circling 
around. Just as he was ready to jump 
the two aeroplanes collided, and with 
locked planes plunged dizzily down¬ 
wards. By what seemed like a miracle, 
Houdini and his fellow-players escaped 
with their lives as the machines crashed 
to the earth. The whole episode was 
recorded by the flying kinematographer, 
who, following in his own plane, secured 
the first complete picture of a real 
aerial accident. L. Y. 


A TERRIBLE DEED AND A 
NATION’S REPENTANCE 


The Hard Life of Merry 
Tom Hood . 


BOLD POET OF HOPE 


May 2. Leonardo da Vinci died atCIoux, . » 15UJ 


3. Thomas Hood died in London .«•»••• 1845 

4. Professor Huxley born at Ealing . . , « , 1825 

5. Napoleon I. died at St. Helena 1821 

6. Epping Forest opened to the public • • * • 1882 

7. Robert Browning born in London • • • • . 1812 


8. Lavoisier, scientist, guillotined, Paris . . • 1704 

Tom Hood 

npnoMAS Hood, one of the men who 
* won for himself The friendly 
name of Tom, lived his.Avhole life in 
the atmosphere of books. His father 
was a Scottish bookseller settled in 
London, where Tom was born. ' 

The lad was apprenticed to engraving, 
but it was too confining for his health, 
which was always delicate; and his 
mind was fixed on writing. While he 
was quite young he .became the sub¬ 
editor of the old London Magazine, to 
which the cleverest writers of that 
period were contributing; and so he 
became known to Charles Lamb, William 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Thomas de Quincey, 
“and others. " 

His own peculiar skill was in merry 
verse, sprinkled with humorous fancied 
and clever . puns, and soon ha was 
recognised as the leading comic versifier 
of the.age. 

Yet it is as a serious poet that Hood 
lives. Though with a buoyant spirit 
he faced ill-health and hard work, his 
life was a struggle, and he felt the. sad 
undertones of life, and in such poems 
as the Song of the Shirt, the Bridge of 
Sighs, and the Dream of Eugene Aram 
he probed deeply life’s sorrows and 
mysteries. In him deep waters were 
filmed over by sparkling fun. 

Robert Browning 

Tn the second half of the nineteenth 
century two poets stood forth 
dear from the rest. Tennyson and 
Browning were then mar.y-coloured 
stars in the firmament of literature. 

But it was long before Robert Brown¬ 
ing’s greatness was admitted, for he 
began by writing in a style difficult to 
understand. Even now, when we have 
had time to study his meaning, lie is 
often puzzling; but when he is clear 
his writing has great power and beau ty. 

His marriage was a romance, lie 
carried off the finest English woman 
poet, Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who had 
been kept secluded by an unwise father, 
and they lived mostly in Italy in great 
happiness for 15 years before she died. 

1 Browning was old when he died, and 
greatly honoured by his countrymen, 
the more so as his spirit was bold and 
hopeful in expectation of the world 
growing better in the future. 


of the . 
on new ways 


Antoine Lavoisier 

'T'iie world loves to think 
men who start it 
that are really helpful. The French 
chemist Antoine Lavoisier was one of 
these. He was a pioneer of the science 
that has altered the world in the last 
150 years. 

He was brought up to be a lawyer, 
like his father, • hut could not wean 
himself from experiments, and became 
an inquiring chemist, studying the 
composition of air and water, and 
finding out what fire is ; for these great 
simple questions were not settled then. 

When the French Revolution broke 
out he was seized by the mob, partly 
because he had been a chief tax- 
collector and partly because he was 
denounced by Marat, a bloodthirsty 
revolutionist with whom he had dis¬ 
agreed on points of science. An appeal 
for his life was dismissed by the j udge with 
the words, “ Tlie republic has no need 
of scholars,” and he was beheaded. 

But afterwards France repented of 
her frenzy and ignorance, and a solemn, 
state funeral was decreed in his honour. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TASMANIA 


MW 

ZEALAND 


DEATH OF A PATRIOT 
Joy That Thrilled and Killed 

Nothing finer has been known in his¬ 
tory than the voluntary sacrifices made 
by the men of Great Britain in the early 
years of the War ; but we did not have 
any need for the anguish of patrio tism felt 
in countries invaded by the enemy, cap¬ 
tured, recaptured, and captured, again as 
the war swayed to and fro. 

Some guess at the feeiings of such 
people may be made if we think of the 
significance of an incident reported by 
our Hungarian correspondent. 

The Hungarian Plain had been in¬ 
vaded by the Rumanians, the Hun¬ 
garians falling back'before them. Then, 
under the terms of the Treaty, the 
Rumanians retired, and once more the 
Plungarians reoccupied their ancestral 
lands. “ Thank God I see again Hun¬ 
garian soldiers ! ” exclaimed one of the 
bystanders, and fell dead with the joy that 
thrilled him. 

We, too, had our days of sorrow and 
of exultation, but never quite such a 
poignant passion as that. It comes 
only with invasion. 

STAMPS FOR ARMENIA 
The Mountain of the Ark 

Armenia is to have postage stamps 
of its own, as a result of the recognition 
of its independence. One stamp of the 
series will bear a view of Mount Ararat, 
on which Noah’s ark rested after the 
great flood. 

There are several other stamps in 
existence with scriptural associations, 
notably those of Abyssinia, depicting 
the throne of King Solomon and the 
Lion of Judah ; and a Maltese stamp 
with a view of the shipwreck of St. Paul. 

HONOURING AN OLD MASTER 

Mr. F. Andrews, the old headmaster 
of the well-known Ackworth School at 
Pontefract, where John Bright went as 
a boy, is retiring, and 1200 of his old 
scholars, out of the 3000 who have been 
under his care, have presented him with 
th= sum of /2300. Photograph on page 12 


A TRAIN STORY 
Sharing-up in Russia 

Talking of the value of money in 
various countries, Mr. Plamilton Fyfe 
tells a story of a Hungarian travelling 
through Russia with a number of Bol¬ 
sheviks, who made the passengers pro¬ 
duce their money, which they shared 
all round. -The Hungarian had 7000 
roubles, and in the sharing-up this was 
reduced to 300. 

At the next station most of the pas¬ 
sengers left the train, and others came 
in. The Hungarian had a “ brain-wave,” 
and remained. Very soon the sharing- 
up process was repeated, and the Hun¬ 
garian completed the journey with 
14,000 roubles instead of 7000. 

WOUNDED TREES 
Can They be Cured ? 

In an article on the destruction 
of rubber trees by fungus entering 
through the wounds made to get the 
gum, we suggested that a protective 
invention was needed. 

We have now received a note from the 
Nu-Bark Company claiming that they 
have a mixture on the market which 
will arrest disease, disperse fungus, and 
create new bark, and that it is applicable 
to other tropical trees besides rubber, as 
well as to British fruit trees. 


TWO MAJORS 

What is happening now, one wonders, 
to all the men whose deeds were thrilling 
the world a year or two ago ? We notice 
two majors in the papers. 

One of them has just bought up the 
whole town of Milford Haven, with 
one of the finest harbours in the world 
and a house where Nelson used to stay, 
for a quarter of a million pounds. 

The other is searching in vain for a 
house to live in, sleeping in a loft, into 
which he climbs by means of a ladder. 

What an odd world it is ! 


C.N. CHILDREN’S FUND 
100,000 Shillings 

The C.N. Fund for the starving 
children of Vienna has now received 
100,000 shillings, sufficient to feed 
53,000 children for one week, or to take 
2100 children to Switzerland for three 
months, where they can be cared for. 

All subscriptions and collections are 
acknowledged direct by post from the 
Save the Children Fund. Owing to lack 
of space it is impossible to publish the 
long list of generous donors in the C.N. 

LEAGUE OF CHUMS 
How to Use the C.N. 

From Mr. Archibald Luck, lay mis- 
sioner of Dormanstown, near Redcar, 
we have received an account of a League 
of Chums which he started in January, 
before Mr. Caddy’s start at Basingstoke. 
The manner of working the League is 
similar to that adopted by Mr. Caddy. 
Mr. Luck says the Chums learn so much 
from the C.N. that he thinks Peter Puck, 
who wants to know so much, might find 
it an advantage to join them. 


THE ARMY’S OLD CLOTHES - 

Exporting old clothes is quite a big 
business, and the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment stocks of new and second-hand 
uniforms has given it a big impetus. 

One firm alone has exported over 
half a million garments. They go all 
over the world. - It is interesting to note 
that South Africa is the only country 
that takes the very sensible precaution 
of insisting that the clothes are disin¬ 
fected before they are despatched. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A shorthorn cow.£2100 

A Georgian silver salver . . £8-13 
A champion large black pig. . £735 

An 1 8th century silver tea kettle £471 
An 18th century bread basket £469 


WHAT THE RAILWAYS 
HAVE FORGOTTEN 

First Aid on Trains 

It is not strange that nobody seems 
to have thought seriously about the need 
for all trains to Carry First Aid dressings ? 

Trains do cany tools and fire appli¬ 
ances that may be useful if an accident 
happens, but they do not carry the 
bandages and other things necessary to 
dress any wounds that need attention. 

During the war every soldier, not¬ 
withstanding the heaviness of his equip¬ 
ment, carried the things required for a 
first dressing of injuries, and what every 
soldier could carry may very well be 
carried by every train, and probably will 
be now,for Colonel Pringle, the Govern¬ 
ment officer who reports on railway 
accidents, has recommended it. 

AEROPLANE INVENTION 
A Fireproof Petrol Tank 

One of the saddest features of flying 
men’s accidents is the danger that if 
the pilot is not killed by the fall, he will 
be burned to death by the petrol tank 
catching fire. 

Now there is a petrol tank which is 
fireproof, and the inventor, Mr. FI. T. 
Hobbs of Wood Green, claims that it 
will not fire even if it crashes. One has 
been dropped hundreds of feet, so that 
it rebounded eight yards, and yet did 
not leak. Photograph on page 12 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Lavoisier ..... . Lav-wah-zee-ay 

Bela ICun.Bay-lah Koon 

Da Vinci.Dah Vln-chee 

Marat ........ Mah-rah 

Pachacamac . . . Pahch-ah-kah-mahk 
Uira-cocha ... Wee-rah-koh-chah 

Plauen . .'.. . Plow-an 

Galippe . . ..Zhal cep 
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The British School Fleet, 

R are days'are schooldays; rarer 
still will schooldays be in years 
to come. What is the League of 
Nations doing about it all? 

It may seem that the League 
of Nations has nothing much to 
do with school, but the text for 
the first number of the Children’s 
Newspaper is as true today as 
then—that unless the children 
support the League they labour 
in vain who build it. What we 
should like to see is the League of 
Nations taking up an old idea 
of ours which Bradford is talking 
over—the idea of School Ships. 

We want to see a Children's 
Fleet that will take bright boys 
and girls around the world. We 
want to see fifty thousand travel 
scholarships always offered in 
our schools. We want to see a 
ship leave every week crammed 
with scholars going to see the 
world. We want to see these 
children arriving at great ports, 
walking through great cities, gaz¬ 
ing on great monuments, talking 
with boys and girls of other lands. 

It -is not a dream. It is 
practical politics ; it is education ; 
it is business ; it is patriotism ; 
and it is simplicity itself for a 


great nation. 

‘ ‘ What do they know of England 
who only England know ? ” How 
many people in these islands have 
travelled much beyond them ? 
How many in other lands have 
ever been to ours? The travelled 
world is small—one here and 
there ; and yet it is the ignor¬ 
ance of other lands that gives the 
war-maker his chance. Those who 
understand each other do not fight. 

There are, perhaps, not a thous¬ 
and people in the United 
Kingdom who have followed the 
flag about the earth ; there may 
not be so many who have been 
around the world. But in an¬ 
other generation we might have a 
million people who have travelled 
round the earth, who know the 
British Empire as it is, who have 
talked with people in half the 
countries of the world, and count 
them as their friends. 

In every village would be some 
traveller, somebody who had been 
to Africa or to America, who 
had walked down the streets of 
Sydney and Melbourne and seen 
the sun shine, in New Zealand, 
who had seen the wheatfields of 
Canada stretching on and on, 
who had gazed with wonder on the 
splendid East, who had seen the 
glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome, and 
had watched men at their toil in 
many lands. 

Why should it not be? We 
have the ships, we have the sea, 
we have the children, too ; and we 
have, opening out before us, the 
illimitable future. With faith and 
courage, what other things might 
not be added unto us? A. M. 




FROM MY WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

® <g) Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



How to Get a Monument 

A jierry bishop who has lately 
passed away left £150 for a 
monument “ to save the need for any 
public subscription for that purpose.” 

It seems a capital idea. Will all who 
want monuments please copy ? 

® 

The Victory 

j\T elson’s Victory has been sent to 
dock to be overhauled, and it 
is a good time to make once more 
the suggestion we have made before. 

This bit of our old wooden walls, 
this thrilling fragment of the history 
of our land, should be brought up to 
London and put on the Thames. 

The place where Nelson fell might 
long ago have been made the cradle 
of patriotism for a multitude of 
children growing up. It belongs to our 
history and our race, and it is right 
that we should all have the power of 
being stirred by standing on the spot 
where Nelson stood in that great hour. 

It should be done, but it will not he 
done. It will not be done because these 
men who rale us from Whitehall put 
Imagination, in a pigeon-hole and 
cannot find it. If only they could find 
a touch of it, the Nelson touch, what 
glorious things might vet be done! 

© 

The Great Stupidity 

e are glad that 51. Cienienceau was 
disappointed with’ the Great 
Pyramid, which he thinks stupid. • 

We have always thought - it the 
greatest stupidity ever perpetrated 
by men, a monumental labour ending 
in nothing. But did Cienienceau, we 
wonder, in thinking of that appalling 
waste so long ago, see in'it the resem¬ 
blance to another great stupidity 
nearer home ? Is it not all very like 
the senselessness of War ? . 

Cleaning Up 

mi: are all spring-cleaning, and we 
are glad to see the picture, on 
our bagk page,, of ‘the automatic 
machine which gives us clean towels in 
trains. In this respect bur railways set 
a great example to some of our hotels. 

Many of our hotels in the country¬ 
side are dirty places. The little dish¬ 
cloth the Government used to keep 
at the British Museum—and perhaps 
keeps still—for visitors to the Reading 
Room to dry their hands 011 , was a 
blessing compared with the dirty 
towel so many hotels liang up. 

It is time that those who eater for 
us as wc ride through this lovely land 
made us a little less ashamed of them. 
In America the hotels are shocked 
if you ask for a room without a bath ; 
here the bed-room with a bath is as 
rare as honesty, and a good deal rarer. 

If Parliament wants something to 
do, let it stop the licence of every 
hotel that offers us dirty towels and 
bathless rooms. Perhaps the Mink try 
of Health will be able to remove this 
blot on our countryside. 


Thank You, John 


tyE like John Bond. He is 77 years 
young, and he lives in St. 
Albans workhouse, but he lias in him 
the stuff that makes great nations. 

Look at him on the back page. A 
broken old oak chest at the workhouse 
was sent out for firewood, and it came 
John’s way. But John found other 
things to burn, and made tour splendid 
chairs from the fragments of the chest. 

We should like one of them to sit 
in, but we should like, better still, 
the spirit of old John in every English¬ 
man. It is the way of our salvation. 
All the troubles of the world will pass 
away when men cease wasting labour 
and material, and when the riches of 
the earth, with the brain-power and 
the man-power of mankind, are 
turned to their proper ends. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

T he first business of Parliament in the 
Millennium will be to draw up a 
Home Rule Bill that will please both 
Belfast and Dublin. 

... ; 0 

Even low shoes are very high lioty, 
.0 

Rons are going up in Constantinople. 

If they will go up to where the 
Turks will rather move than pay, it may 
save a lot of trouble. 

0 

■^yiLL Spring poets please remember the 
paper shortage ? 

0 

pm number of Presidential candidates 
in' America is growing, but the 
I census is expected 
I to show that they 
are still in a min- 
! odty. • 

I ' ' 0 ■ 

| JJ H A D C E A R ' for 
j sportsmen: 
I The handicap, 

I 3 . 

j “ TP'OTHER Coal 
J 11 nr p 1 ” 
We must expect it 
in leap year. 

0 

Row that the 
! / dockers have 

got what they 
asked for, we are 
' ' warned to expect 

“ a cycle of demands.” Sounds like a 

present of one of the old bone-shakers. 
_0 

A rival tailor has smashed 

Mallaby-Deeley’s window, 
dently a crack tailor. 

0 

piE May-poll: This month’s 

election. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS.TO. KNOW 
-Is the-head of the 
i . form a wooden 
one ? 


Mr. 

Evi- 


bye- 


Piece-work for M.P.s 

A x M.P 


has been asking for a 


but we have 
that Parliament is goin 


rise, 

not yet heard 
to strike. We 
do not grudge our M.P.s a little 
more money, but we should like to 
see them earning what they have by 
ruling the country and bringing back 
its old prosperity. 

Would it not be excellent to put the 
House of Commons on piece-work ? 


THE MAN WHO BROKE 
HIS WORD 

The Dark Adventure of Lewis 
Carroll’s Grandfather 

'T'iie terrible assassinations in Ireland, 
A which are doing such great harm to 
the national movement, remind us of a 
tragic incident which occurred in King's 
County more than a hundred years ago. 

Captain Charles Dodgson, grandfather 
of Lewis Carroll, was with his regiment 
during the rebellious days of 1803 
when one of the rebels who were sup¬ 
posed to be concerned in a cruel crime 
offered to surrender himself to justice if 
Captain Dodgson would come alone and 
at night to take him. 

All his friends tried to dissuade him 
from going to the place of meeting, but 
Captain Dodgson laughed at their mis¬ 
givings. However, in the depths of his 
own brave and honourable heart there 
was a fear that this Irish rebel might be 
a scoundrel false to his pledged word, 
and so, on the night ol the meeting, 
he sat down and wrote a letter of 
tender farewell to his wife. Then he 
went out. 

He was faithful in every particular to 
his agreement. Accompanied by only a 
few troopers, he halted them some 
hundreds of yards from the wayside 
cabin, and proceeded alone for the rest 
of the distance.. ... 

1 The night was dark, but the road was 
dear, and Captain Dodgson made his' 
way without difficulty to the rendezvous. 
Just as he was approaching the door a 
shot rang out from one of the windows, 
and the gallant soldier fell dead. 

Far away from this scene, and at this 
very moment, the captain’s wife, mother 
of Lewis Carroll’s father, was startled 
by the sound of two shots. She rose to 
discover the cause. No one else had 
heard them. No shots bad been fired near 
her house. 11 is an unsolved mystery. 

© 

Rags in the Park 

here is a sight to make you stare ! 
Summer lias made a great garden 
in the midst of London, and there you 
may see a fairyland of flowers,, and a 
great crowd of happy people enjoying 
themselves as if they were in the 
country, and London, old smoky London, 
a thousand miles away. 

‘But thither come every day crowds 
of ragged and dirty children, some 
of them to paddle in the Round Pond 
or to play games on the grass, some of 
them to stare at the happy children 
with clean faces and bright clothes. 

. - They are not unhappy, these children ; 
but they tell us of something wrong. 
Why are they dirty, shabby, neglected ? 

Wages are high, employment is good, 
and the great majority of working-class 
children in the park are wonderfully 
dressed, and wonderfully neat, and welf- 
beliaved. Indeed, m no great city of 
the whole world are children- of the 
working-classes better clothed, better 
shod, or better loved. 

But why are these children in rags ? 

They shame us in the eyes of the 
world. They are a reproach to England. 

Why are they in rags ? 

The publican could tell us the answer. 
He would say: “ Their mothers are 
my best customers.” 

It is something to think about. 

© 

Let never day nor night unhallowed 
pass, 

But still remember what the Lord 
hath done. Shakespeare 


T 1 
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POOR ireland-a country in distress 


WILL AMERICA 
LOSE HER EAGLE? 

FAMOUS BIRD IN PERIL 

Ignorance Which May Lead to a 
Natural History Disaster 

NEW LAW WANTED 

Is tiie splendid white-headed sea- 
eagle, the national emblem of the 
United States, to be exterminated ? 
There is grave danger of such a 
. calamity* say the authorities of the 
American Museum of Natural. History, 
unless a law, extending to the whole 
country, is immediately passed to save 
the national bird from destruction by 
one of the States, 

The region where the eagle has main¬ 
tained encouraging numbers has hitherto 
been the coastal region and large river 
valleys of Alaska; but the bounty law, 
which provides for a payment for each 
eagle destroyed, has, in two years', re¬ 
sulted in the killing of ,5600 eagles. 

No Time to Lose 

Moreover, the bounty seekers have not 
confined their depredations to Alaskan 
territory, but have extended them into 
the British provinces adjoining Alaska 
in order to swell their gains. It is possible 
that by this time over half the entire 
species has' already been sacrificed. If 
action is to be taken it must be at once. 

In view of all that is known by natural¬ 
ists of the habits of this inoffensive bird, 
the hostility to the eagle in Alaska is 
based rather on wrong information and 
ignorant prejudice than on any real 
damage done by the birds. The tales 
of its ferocity and destructiveness are 
for the greater part fiction. Moreover, it 
is the demonstrated policy of the United 
States to discountenance bounty law's 
for the extermination of birds of prey. 

It is to be hoped that a protecting 
federal law will be passed at once, for 
America would be lastingly disgraced if 
her national bird were extinguished. 

Wild Life the World Misses 

Two tremendous disasters have oc¬ 
curred within recent years in the story 
of her w'ild life: her bison, which 
roamed tire prairies in millions, have all 
been slaughtered save for herds now in 
private keeping, reared from captives ; 
and her passenger pigeons, once among 
the marvels of winged life for their 
immense numbers, have perished to the 
very last bird, which died in 1915. 

And now the grand sea-eagle, which 
ranges in summer from the frozen regions 
of Alaska to the torrid plains of Mexico, 
seems to be in peril of the same fate. 

Wc in this country cannot afford to 
sneer at American destruction of wild 
life, for it was but a month or two ago 
that the last-known eagle of the same 
type was slaughtered in a group of 
Scottish islands. Cruelty and thought¬ 
lessness are responsible for the extinction 
of these noble-looking creatures. 

How the Eagle Lives 

The desire to kill, the passion for the 
possession of stuffed rare birds, or for 
the display of eggs—these, in addition 
to the hunt for food, are the motives 
which lead to the impoverishment of 
the wfilds. The sea-eagle is a big bird 
and easily shot at low altitude or on 
its nest, and a fatal thing about the 
American variety is that, if an egg be 
taken from its nest, the bird will not 
lay more eggs that year. 

At best these birds breed slowdy. They 
live on fish snatched from the waters, on 
winged game and small animals, and, 
when occasion offers, on carrion. They 
are harmless to man unless tlicir nests 
arc attacked ; they are one of the 
paramount glories of the bird kingdom. 

Uncle Sam may preserve an eagle in 
his national arms, but unless he makes 
haste to save the small residue he will 
no longer number eagles among the 
natural children of America. 


For some time Parliament will be 
busy with its new Home Rule Bill. 

Each of the half-dozen parties agrees 
that something must be done to bring 
Ireland into a civilised state, but no two 
parties agree as to what should be done, 
and the Irish themselves are divided. 

In the fifteen months before the pre¬ 
sent month there were over a thousand 
Irish outrages in which violence was 
used. Of these 36 wore murders, and 81 
were shots which missed. It is terrible. 

Those responsible for these outrages 
call it war ; but it is war of the kind the 
whole world denounced in the German 
army. It is assassination. 

What the new Home Rule Bill seeks 
to do is to give Ireland responsibility 


A WORD FOR THE SNAIL 
No Flies in His Shell 

The snail has few' friends outside 
France, where they cat him. He is 
disagreeable to touch, and his garden 
character is bad. But let us be fairto him. 

The rumour that he harbours flics in 
winter is finally proved to be a libel. 

Though his character still does not 
ascend to the heights of virtue, it is 
partly cleared. Mr. Galian, of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, 
has dissected many of the snails that 
have poured in by the post — some 
of them from C.N. readers—and he has 
not found a single instance of the snail 
harbouring the unwelcome house-fly 
under his shell. 


lor her own government. To do this 
the Bill proposes that Ireland, outside 
of the six predominantly Protestant 
counties of Ulster, shall have brie 
Parliament; and the six counties shall 
have another of their own. 

In the future, if the two Parliaments 
desire union, they can form one Parlia¬ 
ment for all Ireland. All the details of 
the Bill will be open for free discussion 
in the hope that a general agreement 
may be arrived at. 

Meantime, Sir Hamar Greenwood, a 
breezy and fearless Canadian, has been 
appointed Secretary for Ireland, and will 
try what geniality of spirit and ^ fresh¬ 
ness of vision will do towards making the 
outlook brighter. 


MADELEINE OF FRANCE 
In the Line of Jeanne D’Arc 

Madeleine Daniau, of the French 
village of Exoudon, is dead. 

Though she was only a girl of fourteen 
when the war came, she did what has 
now become known in every French 
village, and won for her a jewelled cross 
from the French Republic. 

Her father was the only baker in the 
village, and he had to join the colours ; 
but Madeleine determined that the old 
men, women and children should not be 
breadless, and with a younger brother 
carried on the business during the war. 

She has now died from the effects of 
her hard and long-continued toil. One 
of France’s truest heroines. 


THE FLOODED PITS 

HOW THEY HAVE BEEN 
RUINED 

What a Short-sighted Act 
Can Do 

A POUND A WEEK FOR A 
COAL MINE 

By a Midland Correspondent 

The Committee appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the drainage 
problem hi the South Staffordshire 
coalfield, which is in jeopardy owing to 
the dangerous accumulation of water in 
the abandoned Tipton mines, held its 
first sitting in Birmingham not long ago. 

Some amazing facts relative to the 
measures taken to deal with the w-ater 
problem, from the earliest days of the 
mines, were revealed. The history of-the 
struggle begins 47 years ago, with the 
formation of the South Staffordshire 
Mines Drainage Commission. It cannot 
be said that this Commission has much 
to its credit, but it had to face some 
extraordinary difficulties. 

The district is intersected with main¬ 
streams, canals, and one or two rivers, 
and the first task of the engineers was to 
bank up these above the level of the 
surrounding country and render them 
watertight, to prevent water percolating 
into the mines. 

Shirking a Great Duty 

Over 300 miles of the watercourses 
were dealt with in this way, but even 
after this the w-ater was continually 
finding a w r ay. New pumps were in¬ 
stalled in the pits, but the failure of the 
operations seems lo have its fountain 
head in the fact that no comprehensive 
engineering scheme was adopted. 

This was largely due to a ridiculous 
clause in an Act of Parliament, which 
provided that any district in the area 
could vote itself out' of the drainage 
arrangements so far as the mines were 
concerned. Pit owners not seriously 
affected by the water were quick to 
take this opportunity 6f shirking re¬ 
sponsibility, and financial trouble soon 
overtook tiie Commission, which ex¬ 
hausted its cred it in efforts to raise money. 

No Coal for the Coal Mines 

Thus, as time went on, the district 
became permanently handicapped, and 
things grew from bad to worse. The 
pumping plants were of the poorest 
kind, and totally inadequate ; so bad 
did conditions become that the mines 
were lent out to such colliery owners 
as would work them, on leases of a 
week, a month, or a year, and the 
temporary owners, desiring only to get 
the highest tonnage at the lowest cost, 
paid but one pound a week for getting 
what coal they could 1 

The neglected water assumed great 
proportions, and the crisis came last year, 
when the pumps were overpowered. 

It is how put forward by flic Com¬ 
mission that inferior fuel, and the in¬ 
sufficient quantities of it, contributed 
to the failure of the machinery—a. 
strange excuse, indeed, considering the 
very close proximity of coal mines 1 . 

The Government Committee will be 
occupied for a long time in hearing 
evidence, after which it is probable 
that an efficient drainage system will be 
brought into being. Meanwhile the water 
continucs to rise in the derelict mines 
at the rate of seven inches a day, and 
the huge accumulation constitutes a 
grave danger to the rest of the field. 


IERSEY AND THE INCOME TAX 

, Jersey, which governs itself, but 
submits its laws to the British Privy 
Council, is recommended by the council 
to have an income tax. A majority in 
its little Parliament object. A minority 
think the income tax would be best, as 
it would catch the rich and miss the poor. 


THE WIZARDS OF THE WIRELESS REALM 



Boys of a wireless class at Luton who make their own instruments and pick up messages 



Signor Marconi in the cabin of his yacht, in which he is studying wireless wonders at sea 

No mail can say wliat wonders Wireless holds. Here we see its master mind 
and some of the little men who are probing into wireless everywhere 
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The Poor Captives of Buda-Pesth 

PATHETIC SCENES IN CROWDED PRISONS 

Look on This Picture in Central 
Europe and on That in America 
CLEVER PRISONERS WHO MADE BIRDS AND CHESSMEN OUT OF BREAD 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT NOW IN HUNGARY 


TRAGIC SCENE ON 
A HILLSIDE 

TRIBE AGAINST TRIBE 

Beautiful Woman who Would 
Not Save Her Husband 

TALE OF A FEUD IN MOROCCO 

The Morocco correspondent of the 
Times sends home a story which shows 
that perverted heroism may go hand in 
hand with hate in lands where the 
terrible tradition of fends is kept up. 

A little tribe of Moroccan Berbers, 
in the Atlas Mountains, had-two villages 
on a rocky hill and a patch of fertile 
lapd in the plain below. The tribe 
numbered only 200 men and boys, but 
it always kept its independence, for the 
position was strong. 

The weak point was the defence of the 
outlying fertile land on which the food 
of the tribe depended. So the tribesmen 
built a mud-brick fort within gun-shot 
of their crops, and some of them watched 
while others worked, for the nearest 
tribe had become hereditary enemies by 
coveting this fertile patch and fighting 
for it season by season. 

Ten Men Against Forty 

Ten men guarded the fort by night, 
but or.e night, silently, without a shot 
being fired, forty of the enemy surprised 
the fort and slew its ten defenders with 
daggers, then waited within the fort' to 
kill the workers as they came afield 
and carry off the tribe’s cattle. 

But a woman, coming in the early 
morning from the hill village with food 
for her husband in the fort, was told by 
a strange voice to lay the food down 
outside and go away—for it is not the 
custom of Berbers in their feudal fights 
to injure women unless they actually 
fight. So the woman escaped back to 
the hill and revealed what she had found 
-—the fort in the hands of the enemy. 

All that day the people of the village 
were busy preparing for a night attempt 
to retake their fort. The women were 
gathering brushwood all day and binding 
it into faggots, and as soon as darkness 
came the men surrounded the fort so 
that no defender could show himself 
and live, while the women went forward 
with their loads of firewood to burn the 
enemy out. 

Honour of a Tribe 

As the faggots were laid and fired, and 
the fort became too hot to hold, the 
women of the invading tribe saw their 
men leaping from the top of the fort 
into the flames. 

Standing among the watching women 
was a woman of great beauty, who drew 
all eyes towards her. 

“ Have you a bi'other in the fort ? ” 
asked the sheikh’s son. “ Nay.” was 
the reply, “ but my husband is there.” 

We would not cause pain to one of 
such great beauty,” said the sheikh’s 
son. “ Beg his life of us and we will 
spare him.” 

But the honour of the woman’s tribe 
demands that no gift shall be asked or 
taken from the enemy tribe, and so the 
woman shook her head. She would ask 
no favour. 

Stupid Spirit of War 

Just then her husband, to whom she 
had lately been married, leaped from the 
wall safely, but was made a prisoner. 

Again the sheikh’s son said : “ Beg his 
life, and he shall go free.” 

“ I cannot,” said the woman, and her 
husband smiled his approval. A moment 
more and he was struck down, and, as 
she sank on her knees and kissed him, he 
murmured to her, with his last breath: 
“ It is well ; you have kept the honour 
of the tribe.” 

The enemy themselves felt that she 
was right, and made way for her to take 
home the body of her young husband. 

Such is the proud, stupid spirit of 
war ; such are the ideas of honour and 
bravery where mffn still live at war with 
their neighbours. 


Some years ago I visited one of the 
most famous prisons in the world, Sing- 
Sing prison, near New York, and today, 
for purposes of comparison, I visited a 
prison in Buda-pesth. 

The prison in Buda-pesth is a prison 
with a past. Before it became a gaol 
it was a pawnshop, and previously it had 
been a convent. What strange trans¬ 
formations ! Here nuns knelt and told 
their beads; here miserable men and 
women pawned jewellery and garments 
to buy food ; here now are bodies and 
souls of men and women in pawn. What 
stories these white walls could tell. 1 

Just now the prison is particularly 
sad and interesting, for most of the 
prisoners are Communists. The Com¬ 
munist Government under Bela Kun 
was far from a success. Its leaders were 
chiefly half-educated Jews with a grudge 
against Society ; they were quite unable 
to manage the complicated machinery of 
government; and they could not control 
their own followers, who gave themselves 
up to murder and robbery. 

Another Black Hole of Calcutta 

It was a reign of terror, so that the 
citizens were actually glad. when the 
Rumanians came and occupied the town. 
They were glad at first, that is to say, for 
they were not so glad when they found 
that the Rumanians were also read) - to 
rob and pillage them. 

Those were dreadful times ; and when 
the Rumanians departed with their 
booty and a new Hungarian Government 
took the reins in its hands, it naturally 
proceeded to punish the Communist 
criminals. Some, like Bela Kun, man¬ 
aged to escape, but many were executed 
or killed, and many put in prison. In 
this prison which I visited are about 
800 men ’and women, and most of them 
are Communists. 

First of all I visited the women’s part. 
It was a very pitiful sight. Everywhere 
in Buda-pesth at present there is over¬ 
crowding, but here it was like the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

The prisoners had not separate cells, 
as in Sing-Sing; they were in rooms car¬ 
peted with straw mattresses, and so 
crowded that there was hardly room To 
move. 

Pitiful Stories of the Commune 

Everywhere in Buda-pesth at present 
there is a lack of clothing ; but here it was 
like a rag-shop. There were girls and 
old women with hardly enough cloth¬ 
ing to hide their bodies—certainly not 
half enough to keep them warm in cold 
weather. The air was foul, and most 
of the women looked very ill. 

But a visit from an Englishman was 
a great event, and their faces lit up as 
they made a lane that I might pass 
through them. 

Several told me that they had been 
there for six or eight months without a 
trial. One bright, well-educated girl, 
better dressed than most of them, told 
me that she had done clerical work 
under theCommunist Government simply 
because she had to earn wages or starve. 

One mother, with tears in her eyes, said 
that she had been tom from her children 
without even saying good-bye to them, 
and that she could get.no news of them 
because her town was now occupied by 
the Rumanians. I said what I could.to 
comfort the women, for most of them 
did not look like criminals, and in any 
case the conditions under which they 
were living would be a sufficient punish¬ 
ment for any crime. It seems a great 
pity that many of them should have been 
imprisoned so long without a trial, and 
that they should have men instead of 
j women warders. 


Then I went to the men’s rooms. The 
men were not so crowded ; they did not 
look so ill; they had boots and socks, 
and were altogether better clad, and my 
lady guide remarked pathetically : 

“ When men are put in gaol their women 
folk always look after them ; but when 
women arc put in gaol nobody cares 
for them.” 

Playing Chess in Prison 

One or two men had. bad faces, but 
many looked kind and intelligent. What 
interested me most was to see two men 
playing chess with chessmen they had 
made out of bread. The chessmen were 
beautifully made, so I made a bid for 
them and bought them, and I afterwards 
sent tlie men wooden chessmen—which, 
however, they were not allowed to use. 

One man, who told me his brother 
had been executed, begged me to inter¬ 
cede for his sisters, who had been in¬ 
terned simply because they were his 
sisters. I promised to do what I could, 
and I am glad to say that a distin¬ 
guished Hungarian officer is inquiring 
into the matter. 

One man, who had made beautiful 
birds and flowers out of bread, which I 
bought for £25 in Hungarian money, 
told me he had been 33 years a school 
teacher; and an old man of 69 told me 
he had been 25 years a State official. 

How to Ruin Men 

I could not help contrasting the lot of 
the prisoners in this prison with the lot 
of those in Sing-Sing. Here men and 
women are condemned to a life of miser¬ 
able and demoralising inactivity. They 
are given no employment, and no 
education. They have nothing to do but 
mope.and fret, and the effect must be 
ruinous to their character and is hardly 
likely, to make them good citizens when 
they are set free. 

At Sing-Sing they are taught trades ; 
they have their own little court where 
they try each other ; they have their 
own magazine ; they are trusted and 
taught self-respect; they are even 
allowed out by themselves ; and the 
result is they never enter a gaol again. 

ft seems a pity that they do not try 
the Sing-Sing plan in Hungary. Men 
who plead for their sisters and not for 
themselves, men who make beautiful 
chessmen and birds and flowers out of 
precious bread, must have something 
good in them. 

MOUSE AND ITS TEN 
CHILDREN 

Tale of Mystery and Courage 

Many of our readers have noted how' 
animals somehow tell each other what to 
do, though we cannot find out how they 
communicate their wishes. 

A striking, though simple, illustration 
comes to us from a correspondent in 
America. 

Two men, interested in natural history 
in Pennsylvania, picked up a board, and 
found that it concealed a nest of a house- 
mouse with ten young ones. 

The mother mouse, though much 
alarmed, did not run away. After a few 
seconds of still surprise, she crept into 
the midst of her little ones,- and when 
she began to move again the watchers 
saw that all her ten children were clinging 
to her by their mouths, and were on 
her back, and. thus she carried them 
away to another hiding-place. 

How did she explain to them what 
they were expected to do ? Clearly we 
have here a tale of mystery as well as of 
courage. 


A PEARL FOR CAESAR 

And Another for a 
Labourer 

WHAT A MUSSEL PUT INTO 
THE KING’S CROWN 

By Our Natural Historian 

An Aberavon labourer has picked 
up a mussel on the seashore, and found 
it to contain seven pearls. The fact 
made a newspaper paragraph. Two 
thousand years ago, when something of 
that sort happened, the facts were sent, 
not to newspapers, which did not exist, 
but to Julius Caesar, who did ; and it 
was largely to master the pearl fisheries of 
our coasts that Caesar came to Britain. 

Imperious Caesar is dead and turned 
to clay, but the little pearl-yielding 
mussels, though not productive of any¬ 
thing so fine as he imagined, have out¬ 
lasted the master of the world, and 
still drop pearls—into the hands of 
a labourer of Aberavon. Democratic 
things are pearls ! 

A poet could write an epic on the his¬ 
tory of the mussel, but he does not 
because he does not know the story. 
Nothing in fables or in fairy tales is 
more wonderful than the actual history 
of a little mussel. 

Mussel Goes for a Ride 

The egg develops within the body of 
the parent, and a tiny mussel comes forth 
and settles down upon the mud, waving 
long filaments in the water. A fish ap¬ 
proaches; Presto ! the baby mussel has 
caught him. The mussel filaments are 
sticky like a spider’s web, and hold on 
to the fish’s skin. Away goes the fish, 
and away goes the mussel with him. 
hauling in the slack as they sail, and 
pinning itself near enough to the body 
of the little living ship to drive a hook 
into the flesh and anchor himself to the 
side of his animate barque. 

And there he holds until the fish 
grows a gall and covers him, as an oak 
does with a midge. There for the next 
three months the mussel dwells, interned 
in the flesh of its host, sailing where¬ 
soever the gay courser of the waters 
chooses to go. During that time he 
fattens upon the substance of the fish, 
and then, covered with two neat shells, 
he pops back into the water, reaches 
mud or some convenient place where 
he may spin his tuft of thread—the 
“ byssus ” by which he clings to rocks— 
and settles down for life, 

Protector of Our Bulwarks 

He has been a parasite, but now para¬ 
sites come to him. It may be a grain 
of sand, or it may be the larva of some 
worm-like creature, which reaches the 
interior of his home. Whatever the in¬ 
truder, it irks the mussel, which, to get 
rid of the irritation, secretes a fluid 
called nacre. This covers the intruder, 
hardens around it, and forms a pearl. 

The mussel, important as a source of 
pearls—one of the pearls in the King’s 
’ crown is from a Conway mussel—- is 
important, too, as a coast defence. There 
are places where he clings so tightly, 
and in such numbers, that he holds up 
the barriers erected to keep the sea 
from eating away the land. When we 
go to Bideford, in Devon, whence 
came Grenville’s men of the Revenge, 
let us look at the pillars of the bridge. 
The mussels are there, protected by 
law, and you must not remove them 
lest the supports of the old bridge 
should be damaged by the water. 


A SCHOOL’S WAR RECORD 

Many schools have good cause to be 
proud "of their war records, but Ton- 
bridge may be especially so. Of 2250 
old Tonbridgians and 21 masters who 
served in the war, 398 old boys and 
three masters made the supreme sacri¬ 
fice. Honours were awarded to 589, and 
647 old boys and n masters were men¬ 
tioned in dispatches. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

House-Martins Arrive 

BATS ON THE WING 

Spring must liang laburnum blossoms 
On each arched bough, 

And the white and purple lilac 
Should be waving now! 

Spring must breathe till frosts shall 
vanish 

At her breath away. 

And then load the air around her 
With the scent of May. A. A. Procter 

NATURE CALENDAR NEXT WEEK 

May 2 . Chaffinch hatches out its you ns; 
The house-martin is first seen 
Young rooks are now Hedged 
2 . The wood warbler’s song is heard 
Yellow wagtail is first seen 

4. Young blackbirds begin to 11 y 
The dotterel is seen Hying 

5 . The tree-creeper builds its nest 
The greenfinch begins building 
The pheasant lays its eggs 

6. The garden warbler’s song is heard 
Largo-cared bat is seen Hying 

Sand martin is first seen 

7 . The swallow builds its nest 
Tree-creeper lays its eggs 

8. The emperor moth is seen Hying 
The greenfinch is first heard cooing 



Tho moon in the middle ol next week 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Wednesday Thursday 
Sunrise ... 5-33 a.ni. 5.27 a.m. 5-25 a.in. 
Sunset .. 8.22 p.m. 8.27 p.m. 8.29 p.m. 
Moomise . 8.5 p.m. 11.0 p.m. 11 . 46 p.m. 
Aloonset.. 5 . 34 a.m. 7 . 33 a.m. 8 . 24 a.m. 

High Tide. 2.40 p.m. 4.22 p.m. 4.54 p.m. 
Tide is for London ; black figures mean next day. 


Day and Night in May 


APRIL 


MAY 

mi. .. ' 

JUNE 

_■ 


This diagram shows the average daily light and 
darkness during April, May, and June. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Prepare the trenches for the early crop of 
celery; abundance of manure should be dug 
into the bottom of the trenches, and all 
suckers from the plants should be removed. 

Hoe and thin out parsnips to eight 
inches or one foot apart. Hoe between 
the rows of potatoes, and earth up such as 
arc above ground. The shoots of asparagus 
.should be regularly cut as they become fit. 

Sow perpetual stocks for autumn flower¬ 
ing. Annuals may also be sown to procure 
a succession to those sown early last month. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 


The Winds of May 



this map shows the direction of the prevailing 
winds in the United Kingdom during May. 


A NEW HERO IN 
HISTORY 

NELSON’S BLIND EYE 

Tale of the Famous Signal that 
He Would not See 

WHY IT WAS SENT 

This is how the old story runs. 

Nelson was pacing the deck of If.M.S. 
Elephant in the midst of the battle with 
the Danes off Copenhagen. Far off in the 
distance Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, his 
superior officer, was watching this 
unequal contest between a few British 
ships and an overwhelming Danish Fleet. 

Wind and current prevented the 
ccmmander-in-chief from going to 
Nelson’s rescue. Remember that. It is 
sometimes forgotten. 

Nelson said, “ It is warm work ; and 
this day may be the last to us at any 
moment. But, mark you ! I would not 
be elsewhere for thousands.” 

The Right to be Blind 

A little later, when all seemed hope¬ 
less, an officer came saying that Sir 
Hyde Parker had thrown out signal 39, 
fhc signal for breaking off the action and 
retiring. He asked if he should repeat it 
for the ships in action. “ No,” said 
Nelson ; " acknowledge it.” 

He turned to his captain, and said, 
“ You know, Foley, I have only pne eye; 
J have a right to’ be blind sometimes.” 
And then, putting the telescope to his 
blind eye—perhaps the very telescope 
that has lately been sold by auction— 
ho exclaimed, ” I really do not sec the 
signal 1 ’’ Presently he cried out against 
the signal to retire, and exclaimed 
passionately, “ Keep mine, for closer 
battle, flying ! That’s the way I answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast! ” 

It is a fine story, and true ; but un¬ 
happily it is one “of those true stories 
which spread an untruth—an untruth 
which exalts the reputation of 011c man 
at the cost of another’s honour. 

For Nelson’s Sake 

Wc love Nelson for disobeying signal 
No. 39, and our joy in his heroism sweeps 
Sfr Hyde Parker away into contempt. 

But there is another side to the story, 
and the full story is nobler still. 

On board Sir Hyde Parker’s ship was 
his flag-captain, Domett. He hated the 
signal to retire, and did not want the 
admiral to fly it; but he told somebody 
afterwards why Sir Hyde Parker flew it. 

Domett remonstrated with Sir Hyde 
Parker at the suggestion of flying No. 39, 
and Parker said, 

" I will make the signal of recall for 
Nelson’s sake. If he is in a condition to 
continue the action successfully, lie will 
disregard it. If lie is not, it will be an 
excuse for his retreat, and no blame will 
be imputed to him.” 

He persisted in flying this signal 
“ because he thought he was thereby- 
removing the responsibility, in case of 
failure, from Lord Nelson.” 

Two Heroes 

The truth of this famous story, then, 
gives us two heroes instead of one—a 
new hero for our history book. 

“ Domett assures me,” wrote the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, “ that Hyde 
PArker was well aware of the consequence 
to his professional reputation of the step 
he was then taking, but he thought the 
fire was too hot for Nelson to oppose, 
that a retreat was probably to be made, 
and that it would he cowardly to leave 
Nelson to hear the 'whole shame, if shame 
there should be, oj the failure." 

He sacrificed his own reputation for a 
brother seaman, and he never attempted 
to vindicate himself afterwards. 

This is a far greater story than the 
other one, which everybody knows, and 
it is time we all knew it. 


VALUE OF LONDON 

The value of London property for 
rating purposes, which is less than its real 
value, is £45,346,7.51- Towards this the 
two cities contribute£i3,000,000—West¬ 
minster £7,000,000; London £6,000,000. 


CLEVER CATS 

Trick that Deceived a 
Mouse 

PUSSY AND HER GUESTS 

We have received several instances of 
courtesy in animals. Or is it pride ? Thus a 
South African reader writes: 

Our cat, Tiger, is very polite to liens. 
If he is having his dinner outside, and 
some hens come along and start eating 
his food, he just walks away and leaves 
them to help themselves. 

- As for hurting the chickens he 
wouldn’t do it for anything. He walks 
by them as if he never saw them. 

PUSSY’S AFFECTION 

A Liverpool boy sends this account Wf what 
lie calls “ an affectionate cat.” 

My mother brought home a kitten she 
had rescued from some boys, and as it 
grew up it became very affectionate. 

We have an allotment, and every time 
we went out with a spade or any other 
garden implement, the cat would follow 
us, play hide and seek behind the 
potato rows, and wait for ns to return 
home ; and at night, when my father 
went out, it would follow him for rhilcs 
in the dark just like a dog. 

CAMOUFLAGE? 

The headmaster of a Devonshire ' school 
forwards this exercise telling of a boy’s obser¬ 
vation of intelligence on the part of an animal. 

I saw in my master's stores the cat 
rolling in some wasted flour. Then it 
ran against a white-washed wall, so 
that there was very little difference 
between the wall and the eat. Then a 
mouse came out near the cat, who 
pounced on it. This made me think the 
cat had tried to make himself invisible. 

CAT GOES TO MEET ITS MASTER 

A London cat, Tim-Torn by name, evidently 
knew the days of the week. His mistress says: 

Twice a week his master came home 
at 10.45 P-fii., and regularly he went to 
meet him at the corner of a road,and then 
walked home beside him like a dog. 

How lie knew it was Tuesday and 
Friday, and the correct time to set out 
for the station, is a mystery. If it were 
wet lie sat in the porch and waited. 

WHISTLING THE CAT 

A Gravesend boy sends us an account 
of the cleverness of his cat Nigger, 
whose accomplishments include running 
to you like a dog when you whistle for 
her, and bringing back to you a ball 
of paper, however far it is thrown. 

KEEPING THEM IN ORDER 

An Irish reader in Longford lias 
some Manx kittens, their mother, and 
their grandmother. The kittens are very 
mischievous and teasing, and the mother 
cat allows it. But the grandmother 
cat beats the kittens that misbehave, 
as if she were teaching the mother cat 
how to keep them in order. Do cats 
act in this way ? asks oui’correspondent. 

MOTHER WIT 

A North London reader tells how a 
cat brought down three kittens from 
-the top of the house when it was on 
fire, evidently understanding the danger. 

THE DINNER BONE 

A Cheshire lassie tells how her 
kitten, which was fed in an attic, would 
always bring a bone down to the dining¬ 
room to pick before dinner was finished. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANQAIS 

CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD 

These verses are from the Sermon on the 
Mount in the Sixth Chapter of Matthew. - 

27. Qui dc vous, par ses inquietudes, 
peut ajouter une coudee a, la duree de 
sa vie ? 

28. Ft pourquoi vous inquielcr an 
sujet du vetement ? Considcrcz com¬ 
ment croisscnt les lis des champs : ils 
nc travaillent ni 11c filent; 

29. Dependant jo vous dis que Salo¬ 
mon mcme, dans -toute sa gloire, n’a 
pas etc veta coniine l’un d’eux. 

30. Si Dicu revet ainsi l’hcrbe des 
champs, qui existe aujourd’hui ct qui 
demain sera jetee an four, lie vous 
vetira-t-il pas a plus forte raison, gens 
dc pen de foi ? 


MOON LIES IN 
EARTH’S SHADOW 

COMING ECLIPSE 

Darkness that Creeps Over the 
Shining Globe 

UMBRA AND PENUMBRA 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A cloudless sky is much to be desired 
on Sunday night. May 2, for we shall 
then have an opportunity of witnessing 
an entire eclipse of the moon, the only 
eclipse this year, with the moon totally 
immersed in the Earth’s shadow. 

. As Summer Time makes the eclipse 
appear an hour later than real time, we 
must wait until a little after one in the 
morning, by our clocks, before we see the 
Earth’s dark shadow start on its 2000 
miles journey across the Moon's face. 
But about an hour before this a dusk- 
licss will be seen to spread from the left 
side of the Moon, the faint, undefined 
shade called the penumbra, which ad¬ 
vances in front and follows the real 
shadow, or umbra. 

Blotting Out the Moon 

The umbra will be first perceived 011 
the left side of the moon, about midway 
between the top and bottom, when, as 
a dark, almost blackshadow, it will begin 
to creep over the Moon's face, nearly 
obliterating it. After about an hour and 
a quarter—that is at 2.14—the Moon 
will be entirely obscured, and will 
remain so for about another hour and a 
quarter when—at 3.27—it will start to 
emerge from the cold gloom of the 
Earth's shadow, the Sun beginning td 
light and warm up the eastern side of 
our satellite—for the Moon gets'very cold 
during the eclipse. 

Experiments show that the .hidden 
Moon radiates only a hundredth part 
of its ordinary heat, and, moreover, it 
takes several 'hours after the eclipse is 
over for the moon to get as'warm as she 
was before she entered flic shadow. 

If We Were On the Moon 

Very few of us will want to wait up 
to see the final stages of the eclipse, for 
the Moon will not leave the dark shadow 
until 4.40, and it will be daylight before 
she gets quite clear of the penumbra. 

To understand the cause of the two 
shadows, the umbra and penumbra, we 
must imagine ourselves on the Moon. 
Then we should sec that the penum¬ 
bra was due to tlic fact. that only 
part of the Sun was obscured by the 
great globe of the Earth. From the 
Moon our world appears nearly four 
times the width of the Sun, and, as it 
gradually cuts off the Sun’s light, a 
deepening shade of gloom spreads over 
the mountains, craters, and valleys of 
the Moon until the moment when the 
Sun’s light is entirely gone, and we have 
the total darkness of the actual eclipse, 
which appears to us as tlic dark umbra. 

The Earth’s Wonderful Light 

The light the Earth afid the stars give 
to the Moon is all ihat our satellite has 
then, but the Earth’s light is an in¬ 
teresting feature of llie eclipse, and is 
sometimes • very considerable. As seen 
from the Moon our Earth is quite black, 
but surrounded by a ring of rainbow- 
tinted light in which red predominates. 
This is, in fact, the sunlight being 
refracted and bent as it passes through 
our atmosphere. 

This light usually gives fhc Moon 
quite a weird coppery hue, so that it 
can be clearly seen although entirely 
eclipsed ; but the light is sometimes 
almost absent, so that the Moon vanishes 
altogether, as in the notable instance of ‘ 
the year 1884. This is believed to be 
due to the Earth’s atmosphere, where 
the rim of light occurs, happening to be 
cloudy, and so preventing much light 
from passing through. 

It will be very interesting to see which 
we shall have this time, a coppery or a 
vanishing Moon. G. F. M. ' 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAIL 

A Tale of Terror and Adventure in the Told by 
Sunless Depths of the Amazon Forest Wright 


CHAPTER 29 

Saved by Strange Gods 

I ouder and louder grew the 

1 humming. Even the witch 
doctor who was acting as priest 
looked up, and then held his 
hand in terrified amazement. 

Flying above the river, huge 
and formidable against the sky¬ 
line, came the fish-god Pachaeamac. 
and the weird figure of the square¬ 
faced Inca deity Uira-cocha. Small 
images cf these idols were known 
to all the people, and, seeing the 
gigantic figures moving swiftly 
in mid-air, they were overcome 
with superstitious awe. 

Down on their faces they all fell. 

Ollantay, as ignorant a savage 
at heart as any of his low-caste 
followers, was seized with fear, 
and crouched down. So did the 
witch doctor and his attendants. 
It seemed to them that the old 
gods were coming to perform some 
mighty miracle in their favour. 

The ; flying figures descended 
on the river beneath the Stone of 
Sacrifice. They were the Flyaway 
and the Waterbird, decorated for 
the occasion ! From the light 
structures of painted canvas and 
laths,' men,- dressed in antique 
robes and wearing grotesque, masks, 
landed On the bank. One of them 
was Manco. He ted ten men, in a 
swift kind of ceremonial dance, 
to the Stone, and waved a knife, 
in a menacing way at the victims. 
Fie. approached Ted and pretended 
.'to slash his throat,'while with a 
pair of pliers he cut: the chains. 

“ Run to the flying-boats when 
the signal sounds ! ” he whispered. 

' He released Bill and Sam in the 
same manner; then, with liis men, 
lie approached Joy and Ollantay. 
Flisniece he took in his own arms, 
while his men gagged and bound 
Ollantay and hoisted him on their 
shoulders. From the two motor- 
boats, carrying the idols that,kept 
the people prostrate in adoration, 
there came the unearthly shrieks 
of the motor horns. 

“ Run 1 " cried Ted to liis 
companions. 

Fie raced down the slope, followed 
Toy Sam and Bill. By the water¬ 
side red hands lifted the painted 
Canvas and pulled him in. 

- Get in the other boat, men ! ”■ 
said Colonel Lanaway. 

Manco was admitted, after he 
had lifted over Joy. Then the ten 
Inca tribesmen brought Ollantay, 
and jumped themselves into the 
second boat just as some of the 
rebel troops were beginning to 
stir in alarm as the witch doctor 
shrieked at them. 

" We have the machine-guns 
trained on the beasts 1 " said 
Captain Daish. " Shall we open 
fire before they gather for action ? ' ’ 

“ No, no 1 ” said the colonel. 
" This is Manco’s show. His 
idols have done the trick all right. 
If we do not show our teeth 
we may be able to steal away ! ” 

But in the second motor-boat 
Commander Cheeseman and Lieu¬ 
tenant Lincer were being urged 
by both Sam and Bill to shoot. 

“ Just one swipe at that there 
.monkey with the knife,” pleaded 
Sam. " He was goin’ to cut my 
throat." 

Bill said nothing, but thought the 
more. He seized a rifle, took a 
sight below the canvas, and shot 
the witch doctor. The nearest 
rebel troops leaped up, and a cap¬ 
tain led them towards the boats. 

The motor horns signalled for 
both action and flight. Amid the 
rattle of machine guns and rifles 
Colonel Lanaway started the Fly¬ 
away, and Commander Cheeseman 
sent the Waterbird swiftly down 
the river for the take-off. 

Manco removed his mask, and 
sat with Joy in his lap and Ted by 
his side. 


“ Those fools behind,” he said 
angrily, “ have spoilt it all! ” 

“ But we shall get away,” said 
Ted, peeping through the canvas. 

“ You do not understand, boy," 
said the Inca sternly. “ You are 
nearer death than when you were 
chained by the Stone.” 

The deafening roar of a cannon 
at close range startled everybody. 

CHAPTER 30 

An Aerial Trap 

Immedia.tf.ly another gun re- 
* sounded. 

“ Seems like grape-shot,” said 
the colonel, as things whizzed above 
him through the body of Pachaca- 
mac, the very sacred fish-god. 

" There are ten old pieces guard¬ 
ing the Temple of Sacrifice," said 
Manco. 

Ted translated his remark. 

“ So I understood,” said the 
colonel. " And there are modem 
machine guns also, aren’t there ? " 

“ Many,"- said Manco, when Ted 
repeated the question in the Inca 
language. “ I made your father 
understand all this before we came. 
I doubt if we shall get away.” 

But they did. The Colonel and 
the commander were not unused to 
flying through hot fire. When their 
boats were in the-air they pitched 
Pachaeamac and Uira-cocha over ; 
board, and, having thus greatly 
reduced, air resistance, they zig¬ 
zagged quickly as they climbed. 

When at' a height of about a 
thousand feet, the colonel signalled 
that he was turning round and 
making for the Golden City. He 
made a wide curve away from the 
temple-crowned hill to avoid the 
guns, but Manco was alarmed at 
the route lie took. 

“ Down the river ! Keep down 
the river ! " he cried. 

His warning was too late. There 
was a circle of gun positions at a 
distance of some two miles from the 
river. The Flyaway went over one 
of them, and was liit. 

” Modern shrapnel, by Jove ! ” 
exclaimed Colonel Lanaway. “ The 
beggars are improving. Take the 
wheel, Ted, and turn down the river, 
while I see what the damage is.” 

There was another roar from the 
ground. The colonel looked out 
and saw the Waterbird had also 
been hit and was wobbling. 

The wounded Waterbird had to 
alight on the water, and Colonel 
Lanaway, who found that his lubri¬ 
cating oil tank had been shattered, 
fixed up a biscuit tin as. an oil 
reservoir, borrowing the oil from 
the second boat. 

” We'can only go a day’s march 
down the river,” said Manco. 
“ More smoking water will stop us 
in a bad forest.” 

The Englishmen were very glum 
when Ted translated the woeful 
news, and a council of war was held 
when the waterfall was reached. 
The colonel was all for making a 
stand, and collecting able-bodied 
men to cut a road for hauling the 
motor-boats down to smooth water. 
Wise old M.anco, engaged in run¬ 
ning Joy around an open space by 
the cataract in order to work off 
the effects of the drug, told Ted 
lie did not agreewith that plan. 

CHAPTER 31 

The Secret ot the Incas 

“ I could never make your father. 

‘ understand the power of our 
empire," said the Inca. “ I drew 
pictures of guns for him and pic¬ 
tures of rifles, but he did not under¬ 
stand. 

” We have nearly a thousand new 
guns, and shells of all kinds. We 
can conquer every Spaniard and 
Portuguese from Mexico to Cape 
Horn. In the mountains our coun¬ 
cillors, who have worked and 
studied in the L T nited States and 


Europe, have factories as large as 
your English works. It is silly’ lor 
a small party like ours to use vio¬ 
lence. The queen and I can do 
more than your father and his 
fierce friends.” 

Ted laid Manco’s views before 
the little English council of war, 
but Colonel Lanaway was not con¬ 
vinced. 

. “ Manco is the politician, and I 
am a fighting man,” he exclaimed. 
“ Surely there is nothing to lose 
in my building defences, while 
Manco tries to win over the rebels ? 
We have got Ollantay, which should 
make the old man’s job pretty easy'.” 

Joy herself came and sat by' Ted, 
and stroked his long hair, which was 
turning red in streaks as the black 
stain wore off. 

Manco joined them, and stood 
looking very downcast. He ex¬ 
plained that his agents could not 
win over the rebels, who would only' 
treat for peace when the strangers 
were killed. 

" They’ regard me as a traitor,” 
said Manco sadly to Ted. “ Yet 
when I led you and your father here, 

I was no traitor. We must have 
flying boats by the hundred in 
order to make all South America 


an Inca empire. I saw this when 
I met you at Manao." 

“ Of course you did,” said Ted. 

But his words were but meaning¬ 
less sounds made by' his lips. The 
lad began to see the dreadful im¬ 
portance of all his adventures. 
He did not like the idea of fighting all 
the white settlers in South America. 

He wished to tell his father what 
he had discovered, but Colonel 
Lanaway, with Commander Cheese¬ 
man and Lieutenant Lincer, were in 
the forest, devising their ring of 
defences. Joy wanted Ted to come 
to her, and tell her all that had hap¬ 
pened after she had been drugged. 

“ I have something to show 
you,” she said. 

The girl queen was in a happy 
mood. She had found a ' stream 
running into the river below the 
waterfall, and she took Ted along 
it, climbing up the trees in the old 
way and finding fruit for him. 

“ What a change ! ” exclaimed 
Joy. “ One minute we are Ollan¬ 
tay's prisoners ; the next, he is our 
captive. I am happy’ 1 

“ It’s a glorious life ! ” said Ted. 

They talked together on a nest 
of twigs; and, after a while, Ted 
went into a deep slumber. Bill and 
Sam were sleeping in the Water- 
bird, Manco was sitting drowsily 


by the fire over which the general 
meal had been cooked, and the 
English officers were blowing up 
trees to block the river. 

Without a sound of warning the 
attack came. Manco’s ten men 
were out watching, but the at¬ 
tackers crept between them. A 
burst of revolver fire from Lincer 
gave the alarm. The naval lieu¬ 
tenant found himself surrounded 
by spearmen, but he shot four of 
them down before the rest could 
close. He ran to Cheeseman and 
Lanaway. 

" Into the boats 1 ” said the 
colonel. “ We can then use the 
machine guns.” 

But the boats were not reached. 
Rebel archers had glided into the 
trees on the opposite river bank, 
and but for the fact that one of 
them loosened an arrow at Cheese¬ 
man and missed him, the officers 
would have been killed while at¬ 
tempting to reach their river craft. 

In one respect Colonel Lanaway’ 
was like Samuel Trotter. He had a 
wholesome fear of the poison that 
the Indians used. He called 
Cheeseman back, warned Lincer to 
keep under cover of the trees, and 
worked round to the forest track 
that ran-along the waterfall. 


He met Manco and his men. Two 
of them were carrying Ollantay. 

” What’s the matter ? ” said 
Ted, meeting the fugitives below 
the waterfall. 

Joy’ had roused him from his 
sleep, and stood wide-eyed and 
anxious behind him. 

“ They’ve got us ! ” said his 
father. “ We are surrounded 1 ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What is a Carpet-bagger ? 

A carpet-bagger is a political 
adventurer. The.term originated 
after the American Civil War, 
when unprincipled adventurers 
went South with all their belong¬ 
ings in a carpet bag, and plun¬ 
dered the people. 

What is the Albert Medal? 
The Albert Medal is a medal 
awarded for acts of bravery’ per¬ 
formed at sea or on land. 

What is Preference ? Prefer¬ 
ence is the favouring of any’ par¬ 
ticular country’ by the admission 
of its goods at a lower import 
duty than that charged on similar 
goods from another country’. A 
country’ can only’ show prefer¬ 
ence when it has a tariff. 


Five-Minute Story 

WISE SOLOMON 

Colomon, the soft-coloured 
brown donkey, and Peter 
Budd, the baker’s little boy. 
journey three times a week to the 
lighthouse, four miles from-the 
village, to carry’ provisions to the 
keeper and his wife. 

Up the mountain-path they’ 
climb in all weathers, though 
at times the fierce Atlantic gale 
almost blows them off their feet. 

But they have pleasant days, 
too, when the mountain is ablaze 
with the roy’al purple and gold of 
heather and gorse, and the sun is 
so hot that Peter feels templed 
to add to Solomon’s burden by 
riding on his back. He never 
does this, though, because the 
gentle, patient, mouse-eared little 
donkey’ is his dearest friend. 

On hot day’s they linger on 
their homeward way, Peter eating 
his bread arid cheese stretched 
on the heather, while Solomon 
nibbles gorse-tops. 

It is the last part of their 
journey’ to the lighthouse which 
is the most trying, and, used as 
they are to it, even Peter grows 
a little dizzy when they reach the 
mountain-top on stormy. days, 
and Solomon hesitates before lie 
sets his little hoofs on the rocky 
downward path. 

Three hundred feet below 
them stands the . lighthouse, 
perched- on - great precipitous 
rocks, with the sea boiling and 
seething round it like the con¬ 
tents *of some witch’s cauldron. 

One stormy’ day. when they 
were descending this steep, rocky 
path, Peter slipped, and was 
hurled by the wind on to a sharp 
rock, where he lay unconscious. 

Solomon stood still. Peter 
always. led him down the path, 
and it puzzled him to see his 
friend so strangely quiet. 

The wise little donkey thought 
for a moment, then he trotted off 
towards the lighthouse alone, 
with his burden of provisions. 
Reaching the windy’ little plateau 
outside the lighthouse door, he 
stood still patiently’, until the 
keeper’s wife saw him. 

“ Why, here is Solomon all 
alone ! ” she cried. 

” If Solomon’s here, Peter 
isn’t far away’,” said the keeper 
of the lighthouse. " And that 
donkey ain’t named Solomon 
for nothing, missus ! ” 

He hastened off towards the 
rocky’ steps, and there he dis¬ 
covered the little boy’ still un¬ 
conscious, and in terrible danger. 

Peter, restored and bandaged, 
journeyed home on Solomon’s 
back that afternoon, and the 
lighthouse keeper’s wife went 
with him to tell the tale of 
Solomon’s wisdom in the village. 

Now Peter is well again he 
and Solomon still make their 
journey’s across the mountain to 
the lighthouse, but Solomon no 
longer fears to set his hoofs on the 
steep and dangerous rocky, path ; 
for he knows his friends at the 
lighthouse will always have 
apples, carrots, sugar, and bread 
waiting for a wise little donkey. 



» ■ ~ ... i . . . 1111 ■ 

They pitched Pachaeamac overboard, and zig-zagged quickly as they climbed 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

“ I wish you’d look where you’re 
going ! ” exclaimed the cross¬ 
eyed man, after a violent collision 
with a cheeky boy. 

“ I wish you’d go where you’re 
looking I ” replied the cheeky boy. 
0 13 0 

Washing Day 

Xhey that wash on Monday 
Have all the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tuesday 
Are not so much awry ; 

They that wash on Wednesday 
Are not so much to blame; 

They that wash on Thursday 
Wash for very shame; 

They that wash on Friday 
Wash in sorry need ; ' 

And they that wash on Saturday 
Are lazy folk indeed. 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Here ? 



^he Sun Will 3\[et)er Forget to F^ise 


0 & ? 



These pictures represent a bos’sand a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are ? 

Solutions next week 

□ 0 0 

Xhere w as a young lady of Leigh 
Who wept for a sail on the sea, 
But she got such a shock 
When she bumped on a rock 
That she hurried back home to her 
tea. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Mair ? 

AIair. is probably a changed spelling 
of the word mayor, and, no 
doubt, one of your ancestors held 
the office of mayor, the word 
eventually becoming his surname, 
000 

“ A 1 -’- the mechanical toys you 
make seem to be very 
successful.” 

“ Yes,” said the inventor, “ I’ve 
only had one failure.” 

What was the matter with it? ” 
“ Too realistic. It was a toy 
tramp, and it wouldn’t work.” 
0.0 0 
Do You Live in Cornwall ? 

Xiie ‘name Cornwall is from two 
Anglo - Saxon words which 
mean the place of strangers, and is 
a reference to this part of the 
country becoming the. home of 
ancient Britons who were driven 
there by the Saxon invaders. The 
“ wall ” in the name is the same 
word as Wales. 

000 
The Zoo That Never Was 



A Book Game 

JJere is an amusing game for a wet 
evening when you have to stay 
indoors, or you can play; it while 
out walking with your friends. 

Take any particular author and 
make up a little story, working in 
as many of the titles of his books 
as possible. Each friend should 
form one sentence, to include at 
least one title. 

H ere is an example with D ickens’s 
works: 

Oliver Twist, who had some 
very Hard Times in the Battle of 
Life, was saved from the Wreck of 
the Golden Mary by Our Mutual 
Friend, Nicholas Nickleby. He had 
been reading A Tale of Two Cities 
to Martin Chuzzlewit, while The 
Cricket on the Hearth had been 
chirping merrily, and The Chimes 
from the church next door to The 

Old Curiosity Shop at Mugby 

Junction rang out loudly. 

0 0 0 

Can You Read This ? 

jf the 2 empty put: but if the 

. putting : Solution next week 

0 0.-0 

Xhf.RE was a stiff-necked giraffe 
Whose throat was bound up 
with a staff; 

But he said, ’twixt his cries, 

“ If their necks were my size 
They wouldn’t just stand there and 
laugh 1 ” . 

0 0 B 



The Pap 

Xhe Pap does tricks upon the cliff, 
And passing boats, ’tis said, 

' Throw pennies, which it stores 
within 

The purse upon its head 1 
0 0 0 
Why was the puffin puffin’ ? 

Because the dipper would 
dip her. 

a-0 B 

\ Chinaman once in Hong-Kong 
Had a pigtail amazingly 
strong; 

One day, rushing past,' 

In a door it got fast, 

And dragged all the houses along. 


JUT). 

Dilly Dally •« ■ 

0 0 0 ' 

What Is It ? 

First a semi-circle make, 

Add to this another 
Figure Of two little lines 
Meeting with each other ; 

Then a perfect circle form. 

Truly neat, compactly; 

Add another form to these, 

Like the first exactly ; 

Then, to make it all complete, 

Form a kind of angle 
With a straight line that should 
meet 

In a kind of tangle. 

When you this have rightly done- 
’Tis the truth I’m telling—- 
You will get an article 
Useful in a dwelling. 

Should you this decapitate, 

You may have another 
Article, which, in its place, 

Is useful as the other. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Can You Explain This ? 

The puzzle of the ten men in the 
nine rooms is a catch. The tenth 
man was never really counted. The 
man put in the tenth room was the 
second man from the first room. 

Puzzle Rhyme 
There was an old woman lived under 
a hill, 

And if she’s not gone she lives there 
still. 

A Picture Lesson in Geography 

Lauglio raid Clown 


Jacko Makes a Kite 

T he Jacko family was in aj state of considerable agitation. 

“Somebody has taken my ‘newspaper,” complained 
Father Jacko. 

“ Somebody has taken my jam-papers,” complained Mother 
Jacko. 

“ Somebody has taken my new hat-bag,” complained Belinda. 
“ Somebody has taken my shaving-papers,” complained 
Brother Adolphus. 

Just then Master Jacko poked his head in at the kitchen door. 



It caught Grandpa’s wig and sent it flying 

" Got any papers you don’t want. Mater ? ” lie called out. 
" I’m making a kite.” 

“ A kite! So you are making a kite ! ” cried Grandpapa, 
bustling in. “ Splendid ! Splendid 1 I’ll help you, my lad. We 
want some paste and a lot of paper, Mother! ” he added 
cheerfully. 

Mrs. Jacko didn’t look too pleased. 

“ He’s had every bit in the house already,” she remarked. 

But Grandpa wasn’t listening. He caught up one of the 
best teacups and called to Belinda for flour and water, and, when 
lie had mixed them, he followed Jacko out of the room, saying, 

“ A kite! Dear me ! How it carries me back to the days of 
my boyhood ! ” . 

Mind the step, Grandpa! ” cried Jacko, only just in time 
to save him from a fall. 

They disappeared for hours, and then Mother Jacko caught 
sight of them through the window on their way to the common, 
carrying a great kite and a huge ball of string. 

There was a high wind blowing, and they bad a fine time. 
Grandpapa enjoyed it every bit as much as Jacko. 

" He’s a sport,” thought Jacko. 

“ He’s a good lad,” thought Grandpapa. " I don’t know 
why they all seem so down on him ; he never plays any tricks 
on me. Give me the tail, my boy,” lie said, aloud. “ I’ll hold 
it down while you run along with the cord.” 

“ Right-o ! ” said Jacko, racing away. 

“ It’s dinner-time ; come along in ! ” cried Mother Jacko. 

“ Dear me! ” cried Grandpapa. “ I had no idea it was so 
late ! ” And he turned back to the house. 

Just then a mighty gust of wind came along. It caught the 
kite and sent it sailing over Grandpapa’s head. With a chuckle 
Jacko gave the string a sharp pull down. He only meant to 
lasso Grandpapa, but he did more—for tlie-tail caught In the 
old gentleman’s wig, ripped it off his head, and sent it flying! 


La Rue 



The Street 

Tills picture will help you to learn the French words for spire, flag, 
church, house, cart, fence, shop, butcher, pavement, horse, police¬ 
man, barrow, gutter, road; motor-car. 


Who Was He ? 

Father of His Country 

JDoys like to play at soldiers, 
but a small boy wlio lived 
nearly two hundred years ago 
went farther than most. He used 
to gather other boys round him, 
divide them into two regiments, 
and have mock battles. 

U|He was fond of exercise of 
all kinds, which he continued 
throughout his life; but he 
became not only a man of action, 
but one who was noted for his 
high moral character and keen 
intellect. Often lie was called 
upon to arbitrate in disputes, 
and invariably his decisions were 
accepted without question. 

His father dying while lie 
was a boy, some of liis friends 
wanted to make him a midship¬ 
man; but his mother interposed, 
and lie remained a landsman. 

He lived in a colony belonging 
to a huropean Power, and when 
a rival Power intruded, and an 
expedition was sent against it, 
he became commander on the 
death of the original leader. 
But he was besieged in a small 
fort, and had to surrender. 

In a battle later lie rode about 
fearlessly under a hot fire, and, 
though men fell all round him 
and his coat was pierced by 
bullets, lie escaped. 

Soon after he married, and, his 
wife’s estate being joined to liis, 
he became one of the richest 
men in liis part of the country. 
He looked after liis land, and 
took part in all local affairs. 
Then, a dispute having arisen 
with the Mother Country, he 
finally sided with the colony and 
became its leader. 

He drilled and trained a 
crowd of raw farmers and trades¬ 
men, and, in the face of the 
greatest difficulties and discour¬ 
agements, maintained a long 
warfare that finally ended in 
triumph and freedom. 

After the peace lie wanted to 
settle down as a private citizen, 
but was elected head of liis 
new country. 

He always acted with absolute 
honesty. Once a personal friend 
and a political enemy were rivals 
for a state office, and everyone 
thought the friend would be 
appointed. But the other man 
was chosen, and when the chief 
was remonstrated with, he said; 
“ My friend is always welcome 
to my home and heart, but he 
is not such a good business man 
as the other, and that is why I 
chose my political opponent." 

As a peace leader lie was sub¬ 
ject to much 
abuse, but lie 
lives in history 
as the father 
of liis coun¬ 
try and one 
of the world’s 
finest heroes. 

When lie died - 
in 1790 be was 
lamented by all liis conntrynie: 
Here is his portrait. Who was he 
Last Week's Name—Thomas Becket 
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NELSON’S LAST SHIP • 1,000,000 YEAR OLD FLIER • WISE MAN IN WORKHOUSE 


Carrying their world with them—A party of little emigrants 
starting for Canada from a Birmingham institution. They 
are the first children’s party to go out since the war 


Headmaster for 43 years—Mr. Andrews, who is re¬ 
tiring from Ackworth School, Pontefract, has received 
a house and an annuity from old scholars. See page 5 


Children of five nations—A hundred nationalities live in America, 
and here are five little citizens at one school In Cali¬ 
fornia, a Red Indian, Chinese, Eskimo, Japanese, and Negro 



.Great war brain for peace—Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott, one of the great brains of our Fleet, 
working a motor lawn-mower he has invented 



John Bond and his chairs—This old inmate 
of St. Albans workhouse, aged 77, with 
only one eye, made four chairs like this from 
oak intended for firewood. See page 6 



A little lady and her hansom—This little hansom cab was photo¬ 
graphed, not at Lilliput, but at Brighton, where its tiny 
owner and her equipage have been creating quite a sensation 



A flyer of a million years ago—A fossii pteranodon, or flying 
reptile, just presented to an American museum .by Mr. Handel 
Martin, who presented the one which can be seen in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington. See page 2 



Towels in the slot—Automatic machines are 
now fixed on G.W.R. expresses to deliver 
clean towels at Id. each. See page 6 



Fireproof tank for aeroplanes—Invented by Mr. 
Hobbs, a Wood Green engineer, seen here with 
the tank. It is made of metal, and, after falling 
hundreds of feet, did not burst. See page 5 



Where Nelson died—Nelson’s last flagship, th8 famous Victory, has been 
removed from Its moorings in Portsmouth Harbour, and towed to the 
dockyard for repairs. This has happened only twice before. Seepages 


The cheerful hero—William Lawson, 400 h.p. v. 400 h.p.—An exciting race between an aeroplane and a 
who dived into the River Ribble motor-boat at Florida, U.S,A. Both vessels had 400 h.p. engines. They 
to save a boy from drowning were in separata competitions, but for a moment raced together 



































